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Last year Dr. Lossing, the historian, gave to our 
readers an account of Christmas at Washington’s 
Headquarters at Norristown, in 1779. This year he 
gives a sketch of Christmas at Washington’s Head- 
quarters at Newburgh, in 1780. These timely his- 
torical sketches have an interest to young and old, 

Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, has never 
been afraid of “lowering the dignity of the pulpit 
by preaching to children.” An illustration of his 
method in this department is given in a Christmas 
sermon on another page. This sermon may prove a 
stimulus and a pattern to other preachers. And it 
might well be read to children in many a Sunday- 
school on Christmas Sunday. 


Another of the evidences of sound conversion 
reported from heathendom, in the missionary maga- 
zines, is that of a little Siamese girl, who said: “Since 
I began to love Jesus, I have not chewed nearly as 
much betel-nut as before.” It is not betel-nut, but 
tobacco, that American Christians are inclined to. 
There are a good many Christians in this country 
who chew more tobacco since they were converted 


than before, But this is not to be ascribed to the 
conversion. 


In the transition iat the Old Testament to the 
New in the International Sunday-school lessons, it 
is important to make the difference between the two 





Testaments clear to the younger scholars—and in 
fact to some scholars who are not so very young. 
Seven years ago, when this transition was made from 
Genesis to the Gospels, a little girl of more than 
average intelligence had been exceedingly interested 
in the story of Joseph in Egypt. When she was 
fairly into the Gospel of Matthew, her father was 
somewhat startled one morning, at family worship, 
on finding that she supposed the Joseph who went 
down into Egypt with Mary and the child Jesus, 
was the Joseph whom she had known in Egypt in 
the lessons of a few weeks before. And wasn’t hers 
a natural mistake? What should have shown her 
that this was quite another Joseph, at quite a differ- 
ent age of the world? Have a care to make the 
difference between the days of Genesis and Luke 
plain to the scholars of your class—and to the chil- 
dren of your home. 





Among the dangers of the present popularizing of 
literary methods and culture is a growing tendency 


«5 | to exalt the instrument above the thing wrought. 


Valuable as is a knowledge of, for instance, the ancient 
and modern languages, such knowledge is not of 
value in itself, but only as its acquisition disciplines 
the mind or furnishes it with new instruments. The 
whole purpose of education is not fulfilled when a 
quick and delicate appreciatioa o: the thing read, or 
a command uf nervous and discriminating English, 
is gained.. The knowledge of letters and the capa- 
bility of polished expression are but means to an 
end. Knowledge affords greater capabilities of ac- 
tion; conversely, action—not in its limited sense of 
bodily or material movement, but as including those 
processes by which the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual natures are influenced—is the completion 
of knowledge. Hence in these days of popular edu- 
cation, when the letter is more than ever apt to be 
exalted over the spirit, there is special need for em- 
phasizing the words of our Saviour,—who is also our 
Teacher,—“ If ye know these things, happy are ye, 
it ye do them.” 

One of the smart advertising dodges practiced in 
Philadelphia, is the sending a well-favored, full- 
faced, rosy-cheeked, hearty-looking young man— 
the very picture of health and embodiment of life— 
along the principal business streets all placarded 
over with announcements of the kind of bread he is 
fed on. It is a baker’s advertisement; and by no 
means a bad one. If the bread that that youth eats 
brings such health as shows in his face and form, a 
good many persons who are sickly and half-fed 
would like to patronize the same baker. Nor is that 
baker the only man who shows off his wares in the 
effects of their use. Anybody can read the rum- 
seller’s sign on the faces of his customers, as they 
pass along the street. And the tobacconist has his 
cards in the very eyes and on the cheeks of young 
men who buy of him. But aside from bodily food, 
the mental and moral nourishment by which men 
live shows in their outward appearance. Every 
person gives evidence in his walk and conversation, 
and in the very expression of his countenance, of the 
nutriment which supplies his head and heart. How is 
this in your case? Will others want to have the 
spiritual food which gives you form and comeliness 
in eharacter and conduct? And how is it about 


your children and your scholars, as they appear be- 
fore the world? Do they commend in their lives the 
food which you give to them in your home or in 
your class? It is very sure that in all these cases 
the spiritual food taken into the system tells its 
qualities to the world in its obvious effect on the outer 
man. 





It is utter forgetfulness of self that gives truest 
power and truest attractiveness in character. Self- 
consciousness does not always show itself with equal 
offensiveness ; sometimes it appears in undisguised 
vanity ; sometimes in overbearing assumption ; again 
it is chiefly manifest in extreme embarrassment of 
manner ; but it’ is always a loss of power and a loss 
of winsomeness. Self consciousness is not inconsistent 
with sincerity, but ft is inconsistent with simplicity, 
and the truest grace and the greatest force are always 
found in simplicity. Many who pride themselves 
on their sincerity are utterly lacking in simplicity, 
and they suffer before others accordingly. “ We see 
many people,” says Fenelon, “ who are sincere with- 
out being simple. They do not wish to be taken for 
other than what they are; but they are always fear- 
ing lest they should be taken for what they are not. 
A simple man neither affects virtue, nor truth: he 
is never busy thinking about himself; and seems to 
have lost that ego about which we are so jealous.” 
Simplicity is a sure cure of that morbid sensitiveness 
which causes one to think that he is always under 
prominent observation one way or the other, or 
which would bring him to confess if he really spoke 
out sincerely : 

“T fancy all the world engrossed with judging 
My merit or my blame.” 
Simplicity goes straight at its work everywhere and 
always, and without a thought of anything but that 
work, That is always a power, always a source of 
attractiveness. 





THE COST OF RENDERING SERVICE. 


In the mental and moral world, although by no 
means always in the material world, the value of a 
thing corresponds with its cost. And this is a truth 
which is not commonly recognized among men. It is 
not borne in mind as it should be, that no service of 
the head or heart is ever rendered to us, and that we 
never render any such service to another, except to 
the extent of the cost of that service. It is very 
evident that this is not true of menial service, We 
all know that material assistance—from a servant, a 
child, or a friend—which costs but little in time or 
money is often of more value to us than that which 
would cost many times more; and we naturally 
incline to the opinion that the same is true of ser- 
vices in the line of thought or feeling. It seems so 
easy for some persons to render us important service 
in counsel or sympathy, and we ourselves find it such 
a delight to similarly serve some others, that it 
hardly seems possible that such service invariably 
represents a cost to the doer corresponding with its 
value to the one served, An here is where our 
mistake lies. 

It is not always that the cost of the service is 
afresh at the time of its rendering ; but the involved 
cost is somehow represented in the actual value of the 
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prescribes efficiently for it, when you send for him in 
an hour of threatened illness. It seems to have cost 
him very little to say those few words which bring 
you @ permanent cure; but if you could realize all 
his struggles and outlay in the years of his profes- 
sional study, and all the anxieties and toils of his 
years of professional experience, which have gone to 
enable him to speak those few words so confidently, 
you would see how truly the value of his professional 
counsel represents the steadily accumulating cost of 
that counsel. And so with the lawyer, or the 
teacher, or the well-informed friend. A quickly 
spoken answer which instantly resolves your doubts 
over a question which has long perplexed you hope- 
lessly, is valuable just because it represents a cost 
which the one who has so easily rendered you this 
service had paid for it before you came to him for 
help. 

If you are aided by a sermon, or a book, or a 
poem, or an editorial, you may be sure that there 
has been in some way a cost to the writer corres- 
ponding to the value to you of that production. It 
is not only a fact, that 

“ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance ;” 
but it is also an obvious truth, that no one can give 
expression to feelings of which he has known noth- 
ing in his own heart, nor have real sympathy beyond 
his personal experiences of privilege or trial. This 
it is that measures the power of the poets: 

“They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
This, in fact, measures the power of every writer 
or epeaker who would do service by his words. The 
value of his service to others is settled by the pre- 
liminary cost of that service to himself. , 

“ Will you seek it? Will you brave it? 
’Tis a strange and solemn thing, 
Learning long before your teaching, 
Listening long before your preaching, 
Suffering before you sing. 
And the songs that echo longest, 
Deepest, fullest, truest, strongest, 
With your life-blood you will write.” 

In the service of the heart it is that this truth 
stands out most vividly, and with fewest exceptions, 
when once we have come to realize it in its fullest 
scope and meaning. Every heart-throb of love, 
every look of affection, every word of tenderness or 
sympathy, every deed of kindness, is of value just in 
proportion to its immediate or its accumulated cost. 
Only a mother knows how much her love to her 
child has cost her; and perhaps she herself cannot 
appreciate it fully, but the cost of her love for that 
child is, nevertheless, the measure of that love's 
value to the child. It is the mother who will not 
pay the cost of the multiplied self-denials, and the 
prolonged and uncomplaining endurances, and the 
tiresome yet tireless watchings, in behalf of her child, 
which enter into the very composition and growth of 
true maternal love, whose love is of least value to her 
little one. Few stop to think, or could understand 
if they did think, how much, in a life-long struggle, 
it has cost a true friend to reach the possibility of 
becoming a firm and an unselfish friend, and of 
giving a friendship accordingly. A very smile has 
value according as it represents the cost of attaining 
to the sweetness of spirit and the beauty of char- 
acter which it evidences. So with every hand-clasp 
of cordial greeting, or leok or word of considerate 
or sympathetic interest. The cost determines and 
imparts the value. 

Nor is the cost of heart service wholly paid before 
the service itself is actually rendered. There is an 
unceasing outgo necessary to enable one to continue 
loving and kindly and tender and considerate and 
sympathetic, And again the very rendering of heart 
service is invariably at an immediate cost to him who 
renders it. There is no serving another out of our 
heart without a cost to our heart. However great 
may be the stores of love or sympathy from which 
we give to those in need, the giving is always a 
reality ; it takes from those stores, and the cost to us 
is a conscious one, This was illustrated and proven 








in the experience of our Saviour himself, while he 
bore our nature with its human weaknesses. Jesus 
must gain fitness for his work of loving ministry to 
those who were in need, by his days of fasting and 
his nights of prayer; and it was at an unmistakable 
cost to himself that he was of service to the multi- 
tude of sufferers who, after he was thus prepared 
for service, gathered about him and “sought to 
touch him: for there went virtue out of him, 
and healed them all.” And when a poor woman 
came in the press behind him, and stealthily touched 
his garment, and was thereby healed of her in- 
firmity, “ Jesus immediately, knowing in himself that 
virtue had gone out of him, turned him about in 
the press,” and said, “Somebody hath touched me: 
for I perceive that virtue hath gone out of me.” If 
the Son of God could not be of service to one poor 
sufferer except at a positive and conscious cost to 
himeelf of the virtue, of the power, of the goodness, 
by which she was benefited, what right have we to 
think that we can ever be of loving service to any- 
body except ata positive and a conscious cost to our- 
selves? Why should we suppose that there is any 
value in a service on our part which costs us nothing 
in effort or sacrifice ? 

If we would be of substantial service to others, our 
service must cost us something. Neither our smiles 
nor our tears are of any value to another unless they 
represent real emotion in our hearts; and real emo- 
tion is always a cost to the heart. It is not enough 
to put on a emile of recognition or to drop a tear of 
sympathy. This is very often done without cost to 
the one party or value to the other. The feeling 


} which prompts—which in fact forces the smile or the 


tear, gives to either its valae; and that feeling can- 
not be experienced without a struggle in the heart 
that is moved by it. It is very-easy to look or to 
speak just as we feel. It is not always easy to feel 
just as we ought to look and speak. To feel right 
isour duty. The forcing ourselves to this duty of 
right feeling is commonly the true cost of real and 
proper service. We too often fail of serving others, 
because of our unwillingness to be at the necessary 
cost of right service. 

‘rhis truth ought also to give us a higher apprecia- 
tion of the loving service constantly rendered to us 
by those whose kindness and hearty ways we have 
been accustomed to look at as the most natural thing 
in the world, in all our intercourse with them, and 
as coming to us without any cost on their part. If 
their words and ways are valued by us, those words 
and ways are surely at a cost to them. It may be 
that it costs them more of a struggle than we 
imagine never to lose patience with us; always to be 
considerate of our moods; to keep back all show 
of their own discomfort or struggles ; to give us and 
our needs the foremost place in their thoughts while 
they are with us; and resolutely to be cheerful and 
appreciative in spirit and expression, in spite of the 
trials which all the time they have to contend with. 
A thought of the cost of the service they are thus 
rendering to us so freely and lovingly, ought to 
increase our sense of its value and preciousness. 
Whatever is of service to us from a friend has cost 
that friend to the full extent of its value to us. 

A cost, be it remembered, is not necessarily a loss. 
One may be all the richer for the cost of a new in- 
vestment; but a cost is nevertheless always a cost. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There was never a time when so much attention was 
given as just now to the place of children in the services 
of public worship, and to wise provision for them in con- 
nection therewith. Children more generally attend pub- 
lic worship than ever before—far more than in the days 
of our fathers, or than before the days of Sunday-schools. 
And preachers more commonly than formerly have words 
for the children—at their regular or at special services. 
How to secure the attendance of children at the sanc- 
tuary, and how to provide for them there, are questions 
of current discussion throughout the country at the 
present time. A specimen sermon to the children by a 
distinguished bishop of the Episcopal Ohurch is given by 





us on another page, here is an earnest letter on 
the subject of bringing children to the house of 
God, by a mother from northern New York. Her words 
are eminently worthy of consideration. She says: 


In these days when we hear so much said upon the preaching 
service as regards children, I sometimes wonder what we are to 
do until the new order of things shall come, and if we are 
not neglecting something we might do ourselves in the mean- 
time. I hear mothers say so often, “I don’t take my little ones 
to church ; the two services are so long, they become tired, and 
they cannot understand the sermon.” This, too, in the pres- 
ence of the children, What a child hears affirmed repeatedly 
he soon comes to believe fully, especially if it be pleasanter so 
to regard it, This statement always brings to mind my own 
experience with a little one committed to my care, and will 
you pardon me if I tell you of it before making my request ? 
There must be many other ways as good to accomplish the end, 
but one thing we may be sure of, there ave ways. In my home 
we are a church-going family, and long before B was old 
enough to walk the distance to our church, she used to cry to 
go with us. She was a nervous, delicate child, who found it 
difficult to sit still, and never has borne the confinement of school. 
I feared that after one or two trials she would weary of it. At 
last, when she was a little over three years old, I told her she 
might go with us if, when we came home, she would tell me 
something she had heard while there; it might be some hymn 
we sang at home, some Bible story, or something the minister 
might say. She went after this quite regularly for fully two 
years before entering Sunday-school. I taught her at home in 
the afternoon. I had occasion to punish her but two or three 
times, in any way, for her behavior while there. She learned 
the Lord’s Prayer by hearing us recife it in concert before I 
considered her old enough to be taught it, and she never failed 
to bring me something. I always knew by the look in her 
face when she had found it, and then, if tired, would lean against 
me and rest, or amuse herself quietly? though even then noth- 
ing escaped her eyes and ears. In this way she acquired the 
habit of listening, and learned to feel that the service was for 
her. In time she came to give me the text, the heads of the 
sermon, etc. If an unusual word was used by our pastor, I 
would be called on sometime during the week for its meaning, 
showing that it was often in her mind. So that I was scarcely 
surprised when, at nearly the close of her ninth year, she 
expressed a strong desire to unite with the church, and about a 
month after she was ten was examined, and made a profession. 
Now I cannot see that she is in any way different from other 
children of her age, or our pastor unlike other preachers. She 
still prefers a good romp, or climbing trees, to more sedate 
amusements or employments. She is a child in every sense of 
the word, but I still think it is due largely to the preaching 
service that she is now striving to follow in the Master’s foot- 
steps. As long as we believe the Lord will meet us in the 
sanctuary, I can’t see why we should fear to take the lambs 
there, even as things are now, for if the minister cannot, to our 
minds, feed them, the Lord, if we take them in faith, will see 
to it that not one goes away unfed. And now, without farther 
trespassing upon your time or patience, is there no way of 
reaching these mothers? no way of convincing them that the 
little ones may be interested if made to feel that the service is 
for them, that there is a part even now in the hymn, prayer, 
the chapter, and in the sermon, too, if they have a little help 
to find it. B—— was always eager to tell her portion; oncé 
all she could tell was “ misable sinners.” She couldn’t speak 
plain, but with the little explanation I gave her it made a deep 
impression. I have some of these children in my Sunday- 
school class, seldom in church but regular at school, or seated 
about me in church busy with their Sunday-school books or 
learning their lessons, And my heart aches both for them and 
the mothers who are, I know, praying the Master to bring their 
litile ones into his fold. Pardon me for suggesting that you 
add anything to the many good things you every week give us 
in your paper, and what you have already said upon this subject; 
but having looked in vain for it, I have ventured to ask you 
to speak a little word for the children in this way, knowing 
that there are many who will hear, and trusting that some will 
profit by it. I know we cdnnot right all the evils in the world, 
but you have helped me in so many ways I cannot but bring 
my neighbor, trusting you will at least try to help him too, 

It is clear that in this instance it is the mother’s treat- 
ment of the child which makes sanctuary attendance a 
special blessing to the child, Church attendance in itself 
is neither regenerative, redemptive, nor atoningly meri- 
torious—although it is often spoken of as if it were. To 
compel a young child to go to the “regular church 
services,” may be putting a child in the right direction— 
and it may not. This depends upon the child, the style 
of services, and the manner in which the child is dealt 
with and managed by the parent, or guardian, or teacher 
of that child. This mother has helped her child to profit 
by sanctuary services. A good mother’s training and 
teaching of her children at home, or a good teacher’s faith- 
ful training and teaching of her scholars in the Sunday- 
school would be more likely to be a means of grace to 
many children—and would be more truly the divinely 
ordained means of grace—than merely an enforced atten- 
dance of those children on services which they could not 
understand or find pleasure in. But church attendance 
can be made both a pleasure and a profit to a very young 
child by such a course as is outlined by this mother, 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF LOURDES. 
BY MARY B,. DODGE, 


In Charlemagne’s beautiful Gaul, 

Where the mountains make love to the sea— 
Where they rise as a sentinel wall 

’Twixt Navarre and les Hautes-Pyreneea — 
Lies a valley, but just where ’tis placed, 

Our muse is not wholly assured ; 
Enough—it is peaceful, and graced 

By the picturesque village of Lourdes. 
Famed far is the village and near ; 

And pilgrims flock thither to-day, 
As still they have done year on year, 

(For a score at least) faring that way 
To-lay down some burden of ill 

That the body is heir to; all cured, 
If the chronifle found there reveal 

Only truth, of the fountain of Lourdes, 


The charm of the wonderful spot 
Grew out of a vision, it seems, 
That came to a child—Bernadotte : 
The Virgin appeared (in his dreams 
We doubt not), and thereupon gushed, 
By the power of her virtue adjured, 
The miracle-water that rushed 
For the balm of believers, at Lourdes. 


This legend of France has sufficed 

Not a few of the faithful. Yet, lo! 
How many—by vision of Christ 

In the likeness of babyhood—go 
To the fuunt whence true healing springs forth ; 

Love crowning the life thus insured! 
Ah, the old Christmas-story is worth 

A thousand of legends of Lourdes! 
Still, all the old stories are sweet, 

That teach us our evils to lave 
In mystical waters that meet 

The need of the good which we crave. 
But the one that is sweetest and best 

Is of Bethlehem—told, half-obscured, 
In the others; ay, told with the rest 

In the tale of the fountain of Lourdes, 


CHRISTMAS AT HOME: A SERMON TO 
CHILDREN. 
BY BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE. 


David earnestly asked leave of me that he might run to Bethlehem his 
city: for there is a yearly sacrifice there for all the family.—1 Sam. 20:6. 


It is now going on towards two thousand years since 
our dear Saviour came into the world to live and die for 
us poor sinners. And the text tells us of something that 
was done in the house of ane of his forefathers a thou- 
sand years before Christ came: so we may justly say that 
it carries us back to three thousand years ago. Is it not 
wonderful that we in America should have any knowl- 
edge of the private life of a family in Asia, after so many 
hundreds of years? And is it not more wonderful that 
their story has something to do with our own lives, and 
with all that Christians throughout the world are think- 
ing of at this joyous Christmas season? You know that 
Christ was the son of David; that is to say, one of 
David’s descendants; and David was the son of Jesse, 
who lived in Bethlehem. You see, at once, then, my dear 
children, that the text has something to do with Bethle- 
hem, and so with our thoughts and our rejoicings at 
Christmas. 

There is a great deal that is very interesting about the 
text, and, if you will listen to me, I think you will say so 
too. In the first place, I have told you about David and 
Jesse, and now let me tell you about Bethlehem. This 
place may still be seen, though it is very poor and mis- 
erable now, perched on a height of the hill-country of 
Judea. It name means the Aouse of bread ; and who can 
doubt that it was so named because from the house of 
Jesse, and the city of David, was to come forth the Bread 
of Life for the world. So it was written by the prophets: 
“Thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall come a 
Governor, that shall rule my people Israel ” (Matt. 2: 6). 

And next, how interesting it is to observe that there 
was a family gathering there once a year, for all the chil- 
dren of Jesse. And it was a religious festival, you see ; 
it was a family sacrifice, and all the sacrifices of Israel 
looked forward to Christ’s sacrifice; to the breaking of 
that Bread of Life of which Bethlehem was a pledge and 
a promise. Now, dear children, when you put all these 
things together,—the yearly family gathering and sacri- 
fice, at Bethlehem, in the house of Jesse; and with 
David, the son of Jesse, to m ke it specially a token of 
the promised Son of David,—doesn’t it all look as if it 
were a sort of Christmas that was kept there; looking 
forward, just as we look back to the time when angels 
chanted amid the hills of Bethlehem, and said, “‘ To you ig 
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born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord”? 

Well, if so, then Christmas is a feast which is already 
three thousand years old, and here is Bible warrant, or 
good reason, for something very much like it: A yearly 
sacrifice it was in honor of “the Lamb of God that was 
slain from the foundation of the world,” * and with it there 
was a delightful home feast and family gathering; just 
such as we have now at Christmas all over the earth 
wherever the Sun of Righteousness has risen upon the 
people that sat in darkness and the shadow of death. 

Now let us see what the old Israelites did at these 
yearly feasts. In the first place, all the family had to be 
present, if possible. David says to Jonathan, in the story 
of which the text is part (1 Sam. 20 : 29), “ My brother 
hath commanded me to be there . . . let me go away, I 
pray thee, and see my bretlfren.” It is very pretty to 
observe how this brother was anxious to please his old 
father, and so had sent a message to David not to be 
absent, even though he was now in the service of King 
Saul. Nothing must keep him from coming and glad- 
dening the heart of their dear old father, who wanted to 
see all his children—just as your fathers and mothers 
want to see you all at home, and to make you all happy 
at this season, in our days. 

Then, you will wonder whether they had Christmas- 
trees there in Jesse’s house: and I answer that they had 
something like it, in all probability ; for how did those 
old Israelites keep their feast-days? They had a feast of 
tabernacles, answering in many respects to our Christ- 
mas, when they were commanded to make booths, or little 
tents out of the branches of trees, and to keep the 
feast in them. “ And thou shalt rejoice in thy feast” 
says the law. “And ye shall take you on the first day 
the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook, and 
ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God” (Lev. 23 : 40). 
Now I am sure you wil! say all this looks very much 
like Christmas, and if that was the way Jesse kept his 
holidays with his family, they had something like a 
Christmas-tree there in Bethlehem, three thousand years 
ago. 

But did they have innocent sports in those holiday 
times, so long ago? I think they did; for, in the Book 
of Judges we have another reference to the very same 
sort of festival in Shiloh (Judg. 21: 19). Now Shiloh is 
a name of Christ. The Hebrews looked for Christ by 
that name: for Jacob, their father, had said, “until 
Shiloh come,” and Shiloh means the Prince of Peace. 
It also means the One who should be sent (Gen. 49: 10). 
There was a place named Shiloh, then ; and it is a little 
singular that Bethlehem and Shiloh—just the two places 
which kept the Hebrews in mind of a promised Saviour 
—are the places marked in the Scripture story by a yearly 
festival of the kind we have been considering. And, it 
seems, at Shiloh they kept the holiday with sports among 
the young; for the Lord who made little birds to sing 
among the branches, and little lambs to frisk about the 
meadows, made little girls and boys to enjoy themselves 
in the same way. And there is no harm in it, but much 
good, provided always it is moderate and decorous, for the 
Bible gives no countenance to the very indecent dancing 
and romping which, I am sorry to say, many who ought 
to know better—even among Christians—practice to their 
shame. 

I need not say that they had also plentiful tables at 
these feasts; tables loaded with good things ; the bounties 
of him “who giveth us richly all things to enjoy” 
(1 Tim. 6:17). And for the poor who had not, they 
were commanded to provide liberally, as God had pro- 
vided for them. They were to make them (Neh. 8: 15; 
Esther 9: 22) “ days of feasting and joy, and of sending 
portions one to another, and gifts to the poor.” So you 
see just where all our Christmas ideas come from, and 
how happy we are in knowing the gospel which teaches 
us (Psa, 2: 11) how to “ rejoice with trembling ;” that is, 
not like heathen, who make themselves brute-beasts in 
their festivals, but with a holy fear lest we should forget 
to behave like the children of God. Old Job (Job 
1:5), as we read in his marvelous history, was very 
anxious about his children, lest in their feasting they 
should forget their Father in heaven, or even take his 
holy name in vain. 

And this leads me to two things which I wish to say 
as ending my sermon: one is, that we learn by all this 
the beauty and the happiness of every family that is truly 
Christian ; and the other is, that all our joy and happi- 
ness come only from the holy Son of David, the Shiloh 
of Bethlehem. And just another idea, on which I shall 
not dwell, chimes in with these two: it is that the Old 
Testament is full of Christ to those who “search the 


* Compare Gen. 4:4 with Rev, 34; 4, 





Scriptures,” and that all these old stories were meant to 
teach us that Christ and Christian times were always 
kept in view among good Hebrews, for God “spaks unto 
them by the pruphets.” So, also, we see how true it is, 
as St. James has reminded us that “ known unto God are 
all his works from the beginning of the world” (Acts 
15: 18). 

But, I say, remember all I have told you, and all your 
life long recall, at this happy season, the family feast at 
Bethlehem, and learn how to make home happy by being 
good children to your fathers and mothers, and loving to 
all your sisters and brothers. What a glorious sight is a 
truly Christian home! In fact, there is no such thing as 
a true home on earth where people forget to live together 
80 as to be sure of an eternal home in heaven. 

And again, how is it that you have so many blessings 
in your homes, and in the house of God, where we are 
all one family around Christ’s holy table? Only a few 
hundred years ago, on this very spot stood the huts of 
savages, who knew not God; and it makes one shudder 
to think of their wretched lives, and of all their neglect 
of their miserable wives and children, especially at this 
terrible winter season. And now see what a difference 
there is: how the wilderness is made “to blossom as the 
rose.” Yes, and see how the cold, dark winter, too, is 
made to shine by this festival, and to be as cheerful as any 
days of the summer: all because it reminds us of the 
promise: “ Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his wings” (Mal. 
4:2). You will find it is all because we know “the true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” The more 
you think of it, then, the more you will see the truth 
that there is no happiness apart from the gospel of 
Christ ;- and may he be the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls, dear children, and lead you into the green pastures 
and by the still waters of Christian comfort and Chris- 
tian hope, till you come to the better country, where the 
Son of David gathers all his children into an eternal 
home. 


CHRISTMAS AT HEADQUARTERS IN 1780. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


On a pleasant afternoon, about thirty years ago, I rode 
out from Newburgh, on the Hudson, to Little Britain, a 
few miles distant, to visit two venerable surviving soldiers 
of the old war for independence, who were neighbors and 
friends—rivals only in efforts to outride each other on 
horseback. Both were then more than ninety years of 
age, and quite vigorous in mind and body. 

These relics of the Continental Army were Major 
Robert Burnet and Sergeant Uzal Knapp. The former 
accompanied Washington on his triumphal entry into 
the city of New York, on its being evacuated by the 
British, on the twenty-fifth day of November, 1783, com- 
manding the rear-guard of the American troops. Ser- 
geant Knapp was the last survivor of Washington’s Life 
Guards,—a corps of picked men, superior as to physical 
strength and soldierly qualities, who composed a major’s 
command of two hundred and fifty rank and file. They 
were attached to the person of the commander-in-chief, 
always guarded the headquarters of the army, and were 
never spared in battle. No living men were more fa- 
miliar with affairs at the headquarters of the Continental 
army a hundred years ago than these two patriotic sons 
of Orange County, who seem to have been special favor- 
ites of Washington at that time. From their lips I heard 
details of events which seem too trivial for the use of the 
general historian; but such details form éssential ele- 
ments of all history. 

I first visited Major Burnet. His house was approached 
by a green lane, flanked by venerable willows which he 
had planted in his young manhood. In the spacious hall 
of the old soldier’s mansion I was courteously received 
by him, and, seated by the wide-open door, I was enter- 
tained for more than an hour with “tales of the olden 
time,’”’ drawn from the treasury of the experience of the 
master of the dwelling. He gave me, among other nar- 
ratives, a graphic account of the appearance and deport- 
ment of Washington at the famous meeting of Officers in 
The Temple, on the camp-ground of the Continental 
Army, a short distance from Newburgh, when, in a dig- 
nified address, he delivered a scathing rebuke of the 
unpatriotic and seditious spirit manifested in the*cele- 
brated ‘“ Newburgh Letters,” which were the occasion of 
the assemblage. ‘‘ When Washington arose,” said Major 
Burnet, “‘ the most profound silence prevailed; and, as 
he put on his spectacles, and said, ‘ You see, gentlemen, 
that I have not only grown grey, but blind, in your ser- 
vice,’ tears filled the eyes of most of his hearers.” 

- Jt was toward sunset when [ reached the house of 
Sergeant Knapp. He had just returned from a ride on 
horseback, We had seen him pass, on a gallop, Majoy 
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Burnet’s lane, when the latter said, with a trace of jeal- 
ousy in his tone, “See how carelessly that man rides; 
he will have a fall yet that will kill him. I ride as well 
as he, but more carefully.” 

The venerable sergeant had just dismounted when I 
rode up, and, leaving his gentle horse to the care of a 
laborer, he invited me into his house, where, as the even- 
ing shadows were rapidly lengthening, I entered, with 
very little preface, upon questions concerning his ex- 
perience at headquarters at New Windsor, two miles 
below Newburgh, during the winter of 1780-81, 

“ Where did Washington reside at New Windsor ¢” I 
inquired. 

“In a plain, old-fashicned Dutch farm-house, built by 
the father of Simeon De Witt,” he answered. “ It was not 
large, but comfortable in cold weather,” he continued, 
“and there the General and Mrs. Washington lived, and 
entertained company, from some days before Christmas, 
1780, until the spring of 1781. That house stood in the 
village, and was pulled down many years ago. Great 
officers of the army, with their wives, were entertained 
there, and there were lively times there at Christmas, con- 
sidering the state of the country.” 

“ How were the Life Guard housed that winter?” I 
asked. 

“First in tents, and then in huts just outside the vil- 
lage,” he answered. ‘The weather was very mild. The 
river did not freeze up at Newburgh until after New 
Year’s. The bay was as clear of ice as in May, on Christ- 
mas Day. The water-guard boats could go and come as 
they pleased. Why, only two days before Christmas, 
Washington ordered Colonel Humphrys to take as many 
of the water-guard as he might think necessary, and 
attempt to bring off the Hessian General Knyphausen 
from Morris’s house, on the upper part of York Island, or 
General Clinton, from the city. He went with two 
whale-boats and a barge, and twenty-five or thirty men, 
including officers, but was unsuccessful, owing to high 
winds.” 

“You say General and Mrs. Washington gave enter- 
tainments occasionally. Were you ever at headquarters 
at such times?” I asked. 

“ Yes, generally, as special guard at the door ofthe house, 
or on other duty there. I shall never forget the Christ- 
mas dinner at headquarters, a few days after Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s arrival. It was her first entertainment. There 
was trouble at that time in procuring poultry for head- 
quarters, particularly turkeys, for the camp had lately 
been established, and the farmers in all directions had 
been robbed of their fowls by the soldiers, As I knew 
all the farmers in the neighborhood, I was sent to pro- 
cure poultry for the occasion. I traveled far without 
success, when I called at the house of General James 
Clinton, who was then in the Northern Department. 
His wife, Molly, one of the best of women, had locked 
up several turkeys for her family’s use, but gladly let me 
have three of them for the General, with which I returned 
to headquarters.” 

‘* Who were at that Christmas dinner?” I inquired. 

“T cannot remember all,” he said. ‘“ There were two 
young French officers from Rochambeau’s army at New- 
port ; Governor George Clinton and his wife or daughter ; 
some gentlemen and their wives from the neighborhood ; 
Molly Clinton (who, you know, was the mother of Dewitt 
Clinton), and the staff officers, two of them, with their 
wives. Colonel Hamilton was absent in Albany, where 
he had married General Schuyler’s daughter only ten 
days before, and did not return until after the holidays. 
There were about twenty at the table, which was set in 
the biggest room in the house. After dinner, spiced wine 


which always appeared at an Orange County Christmas 
dinner. I had an opportunity to see every guest, for I was 
detailed to take charge of the Life Guard Band on that 
occasion, which played lively tunes before and during the 
feast. We were stationed in the hall through which the 
guests passed on their way to the dining-room. The 
General presided at one end of the table, and Mrs, Wash- 
ington at the other. She was a short, stout-built, 
sprightly and good little woman. Before the guests sat 
down, the General asked a blessing with solemn tone and 
closed gyes. Old Billy, Washington’s body-servant, 
whose head appeared like white sheep’s-wool, was the 
chief waiter on that occasion, and moved with great 
dignity. In the evening some of the young people of the 
village were invited in, together with the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Guard, and all indulged in innocent 
amusements until nine o’clock, when the company broke 


up. Captain Oolfax, who commanded the Guard, was a 


guest at the dinner. We all had a good time.” 
It was now almost sunset. The old sergeant had re- 





perience as a Life-guardsman, for which I thanked him, 
and prepared to depart, when he exclaimed: 
“Oh! I forgot to tell you the best part of my story of 
that Christmas dinner. It was the refusal of a proud little 
girl to accept Mrs. Washington’s invitation to dine with 
her and her friends on that day. The little maid was 
just in her teens, and was less than three feet high. 
When she was a woman in age her stature was never 
more than a yard. She mistakingly believed the object 
of Mrs. Washington’s invitation was to gratify the cu- 
riosity of her guests. She was handsome, and perfect in 
form ; the smallest woman ever seen in America. Her 
name was .Anna Brewster, and she was descended from 
the Elder of that name who came over in the Mayflower. 
She lived a maiden until she was seventy-five years old, 
admired and loved by everybody. More than fifty years 
ago a farmer’s son, living & this neighborhood, after 
spending an evening with her wrote an acrostic on her 
name, when she was about thirty years of age, and gave 
it to a friend living in New York. It was printed ina 
city newspaper, which I have kept, and will show it to 
you.” 
Going to another room, the venerable man brought out 
a soiled and torn newspaper, in which I read the follow- 
ing poetic tribute to the charms of little Anna Brewster : 
“A pretty, charming little creature, 

N eat and complete in every feature, 

N ow at New Windsor may be seen 

A 11 beauteous in her air and mien. 


B irth and power, wealth and fame, 

R ise not to view when her we name; 

E very virtue in her shine; 

W isely nice, but not o’er fine. 

8 he has a soul that’s great, ’tis said, 

T hough small’s the body of this maid: 

E ’en though the casket is but small, 

R eason proclaims the jewel all.” 
I hastily copied this effusion. The twilight was fading, 
and, bidding the venerable soldier farewell, I rode back 
to Newburgh in the light of a full moon. 
The remains of Sergeant Uzal Knapp, the last sur- 
vivor of Washington’s Life Guard, now repose in a beauti- 
ful freestone sarcophagus, designed by H. K. Brown, the 
sculptor. It stands at the foot of the flag-staff at Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Newburgh. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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O LITTLE CHILDREN! 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES, 


O little children! when the Christmas eve, 
That blessed eve, draws near, 

And every voice is full of eagerness, 
And every heart of cheer ; 


When the warm firelight ’gainst the outer cold 
A happy picture draws 

Of children gathering in cosy rooms, 
Waiting for Santa Claus; 


Of evergreens that bear strange fairy fruit, 
And on whose branches glow 

The burning candles; or of rooms where hang 
The stockings in a row; 


My thoughts go back to that far time, when fell 
This eve on Bethlehem, 

Where flocks slept on the lonely open plain, 
Their shepherds watching them. 


And I can see again that stony ground, 
And hear the night wind sigh, 

As one by one the everlasting stars 
Come out within the sky. 


And I can see the look of wondering awe 
On every hardy face, 

When suddenly that glory like the sun 
Shone all about the place, 


And they became afraid. But a clear voice 
Out from the dark spoke then: 

“ Fed@r not; I bring glad tidings of great joy 
Which shall be to all men! 


* For unto you this day a child is born, 
A Saviour! ’—then a cry 

Of multitudes of angels through the air, 
“Glory to God on high!” 


Poor, humble shepherds, yet given that great bliss, 
The highest upon earth, 

Of having the very angels come to them 
To tell the dear Christ’s birth. 


Little the wonder then, is it, that on 
This hallowed eve’s return, 
When on the laden boughs of evergreen 





lated to me many other interesting incidents in his ex- 


The gleaming candles burn; 


And by the firesides rows of stockings hang, 
Fair gifts awaiting them, 

That I should bring to mind, with grateful tears, 
Those plains of Bethlehem. 


And picture to myself the lowly men 
Listening the Heaven-sent word - 
That for all-time and to all men was born 
‘7K Saviour and a Lord! 





HELEN’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 

“ Mamma, would you mind very much if I should learn 
to make pies? ” 
This request sounds harmless, but Mrs. Sands quite 
started in her chair as she heard it. She and Helen were 
sitting on either side of a wood-fire. The blinds had been 
pulled doWn to shut out the raw December darkness, and 
the room was lit only by the blazing logs, which sent out 
quick, bright flashes followed by sudden soft shadows, in 
that unexpected way which is one of the charms of wood- 
fires. It was a pretty room, in a pretty house, in one of 
the up-town streets of New York. And the mother and 
daughter looked very comfortable as they sat there 
together. 
“Pies, my dear? What do you mean?” 
“Tlitell you,mamma. You're going to Grandmamma 
Ellis for Christmas, this year, you know, and papa and I 
are going up to Vermont, to Grandmother Sands?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Well, I don’t remember grandmother much, because 


* | it is so long since she was here, but the one thing I do 


recollect is how troubled she was because I didn’t know 
anything about housekeeping. One day you had a head- 
ache, and wanted some tea; and you rang and rang, and 
Jane was ever so long in getting it, and at last grandma 
said, ‘Why don’t you run down and see to it, Helen?’ 
And when I told her ‘that I wasn’t allowed to go into 
the kitchen, and didn’t know how to make tea beside, she 
looked so distressed, and said, ‘ Dear me, dear me! poor 
little ignorant girl! What asad bringing up for you in 
a country like ours!’ I didn’t understand what she 
meant exactly, but I never have forgotten it, and do you 
know, mamma, just that one speech of grandma’s has made 
me want to do ever so many things? I never told you, 
but once I made my bed for more than a week,—till 
Bridget said I was ‘worth my salt as a chambermaid,’ 
and I used to dust the nursery, and sweep. And the 
other day it came into my head suddenly how pleased 
grandmother would be if I carried her a pumpkia pie 
that I had made myself; so I asked Morrison, and she 
said she’d teach me, and welcome, if you didn’t mind. 
Do you mind, mamma?” 

“You know, dear, I don’t like to have you about with 
the servants, and I never wanted you to become a drudge 
at home, as so many American girls are. Then you have 
your lessons to attend to beside.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know, but it won’t take but one 
morning, and I’11 not begin till school closes, if you don’t 
like. I really would like to so much, mamsfe?” 

Helen’s pet name for her mother was coaxingly spoken, 
and had its effect. Mrs. Sands yielded. 

“Very well, dear; you shall, if you wish, only I wish 
you could wear gloves.” 

“OQ mamma! nobody makes pies in gloves. But I 
needn’t put my hands in at all, except for rolling the 
paste, Morrison says 80.” 

Mrs. Sands was not so silly a woman as she sounds. 
Born and bred in the West Indies, the constant talk about 
servants and housekeeping, that met her ears when she 
came to New York, a young married woman, so puzzled 
and annoyed her that she somewhat rashly decided that 
her child should never@know anything about such mat- 
ters. Morrison, the good old cock, had lived with her 
since Helen was a baby, and all had gone so smoothly 
that there had never seemed occasion for interference 
from anybody. And Helen would have grown up in 
utter ignorance of all practical matters, had not a chance 
remark of her thrifty New England grandmother piqued 
her into the voluntary wish of learning. 

It was with a good deal of excitement, and a little sense 
of victory as well, that Helen’ went downstairs, a few days 
later, to take the promised lesson. The kitchen looked 
very cheerful and neat, and Morrison was all ready with 
her spice-box, eggs, pie-dishes, and great yellow bowl full 
of strained pumpkin ; likewise, a big calico apron to tie 
over Helen’s dress. First they made the crust. It was 
such good fun pinching the soft bits of lard into the 

nice, dry-feeling flour, that Helen would willingly have 
prolonged the operation, but Morrison objected. Pastry 
didn’t like to be fingered, she said; and she made Helen 
wash her hands, and then mix in the ice-water with a 





thin-bladed knife, cutting and chopping till all was 
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moistened into a rough sort of dough. Next, she pro- 
duced the rolling-pin, and showed her how to beat the 
dough with dexterous stveke, up and down, and cross- 
ways, till it became a smooth paste, which felt as soft as 
velvet, and then how to roll it into a smooth sheet, lay on 
the butter in thin flakes, fold and roll again. 

“Now wrap this towel all round it, and I'll set it into 
the ice-chest till we want it,’ she said. “It'll puff the 
minute it goes into the oven, never fear; I can always 
tell. You like it,—don’t you,—Miss Helen dear?” 

“Yes, indeed, ever so much, I hope the pies will be 
good ; grandmamma will be so pleased.” 

“ They’ll be good,” pronounced Morrison confidently. 
“ Now sift in plenty of sugar, miss.” 

So Helen put in “plenty” of sugar, and then, as 
directed, grated lemon-peel, lemon-juice, cinnamon, gin- 
ger, nutmeg, melted butter, a pinch of salt, beaten eggs, a 
dash of rose-water, and then a little more sugar, and “just 
the least taste of cinnamon,” till Morrison pronounced 
the flavor exactly right, and Helen declared that for 
all she could see pumpkin-pies were made of anything 
in the world except pumpkins. Last of all went in a 
great pour of hot milk; then the pie-dishes were lined, 
filled, and set in the oven, after being ornamented with 
all manner of zig-zags and curley-ques of paste round 
their edges ; and Helen rushed upstairs to tell her mother 
that pie-making was “ just lovely,” and she would like to 
be a cook always, she thought. By Morrison’s advice she 
wrote the whole process down in a book while it was 
fresh in her mind, and she was glad afterwards that she 
had done 80, as you will see. 

That same afternoon Mrs. Sands went on to Philadel- 
phia, and next morning early Helen and her father 
started for their journey to Vermont. It was gray, blus- 
tering weather, but neither of them cared for that. Papa 
was in high spirits, and full of funasaschool-boy. Their 
baggage comprised, besides two valises, a big hamper full 
of all sorts of nice things for grandmother, game and 
fruit and groceries, and Helen carried 4 flat basket in her 
hand, in which, wrapped in a snowy napkin, reposed one 
of the precious pies, 

* Bless me, how raw itis! It looks as if it were going 
to snow,” said Mr. Sands, as he came in from a walk up 
and down the platform of one of the little stations at 
which the train stopped; and five minutes later Helen, 
with a little scream of surprise, cried out, “ Why, papa, 
itis snowing!” Sure enough it was,—in fine snow-flakes, 
which before long thickened into a heavy fall. 

“Tt will only be a squall,” Mr. Sands said; but the con- 
ductor shook his head, and remarked that up there so 
near the mountains there was no calculating on weather. 
It might stop in half an hour, or it might go on all night: 
no one could pretend to say beforehand which it would do. 

By the time they reached Asham, their stopping-place, 
the ground was solid white. The wind, too, had risen, 
and was drifting the snow in all directions. The tavern- 
keeper at Asham, to whom Mr. Sands went for “a team,” 
advised them to stay all night, but this both Helen and 
her father agreed was not to be thought of, It was only 
fourteen miles. Grandmamma was expecting them, and 
must not be disappointed. So, well wrapped in car- 
riage blankets and buffalo robes, they set out in a light 
covered rockaway, with a stout horse, their baggage 
packed in behind them. 

Fourteen miles may seem a very short distance or a 
very long one according to circumstances. Before they 
had gone half-way both of them began to think it an 
extremely long one. The road lay up hill for the greater 
part of the way. Night was coming on fast, and every 
moment the drift grew thicker and more confusing. Mr. 
Sands in his secret heart repented that he had not taken 
the tavern-keeper’s advice, and stayed at Asham. At last 
the horse, which had halted several times and been urged 
on again, came to a dead stop. Mr. Sands touched him 
with the whip, but he would not stir. He jumped up to 
see what was the matter, and found the poor animal up 
to his chest in snow. He had wandered from the road 
a little and plunged into a drift, Mr. Sands tried to 
turn him toward the road, when lo, a loud and ominous 
crack was heard, and Helen gave a scream. One of the 
shafts had snapped in two. 

Matters now looked serious. Mr. Sands undid the 
harness as fast as possible, for he feared the horse might 
flounder to release himself, and upset the carriage. Then 
he climbed into the rockaway again, and stood up to see 
if he could anywhere see the light of a house. No;a 
twinkling beam was visible farther up the hill, about a 
quarter of a mile away. 

“Helen,” he said, ‘I'll have to ask you to sit here 
quietly for ten minutes or so, while I ride on to a house 
which I see up there, and get some one to help us, Will you 
beatraid to be left alone? It’s only for a little while.” 





“N-o; but O papa! must yowgo? I’m so afraid the 
horse will kick, or you’ll tumble off.” 

“ Never fear,”—trying to laugh,—“I really must go, 
dear ; it’s our only chance of getting out of this scrape. 
Promise me to sit perfectly still, and on no account to 
leave the carriage.” 

It seemed much longer than ten minutes before papa 
got back, but there he was at last with another man 
carrying a lantern, both of them white with snow up to 
their waists. 

“ All right, Helen,” he cried cheerily. “ Wrap all of 
the blankets round your shoulders, I’m going to set you 
on the horse, and Mr. Simmons and I—this is Mr. Sim- 
mons, my dear—will walk on either side and hold you 
on; we'll have you up the hill in a trice.” 

Helen did not like it at all. The horse felt dreadfully 
alive under her, and jerked so, as he plunged up hill 
through the snow, that she was constantly afraid of 
tumbling off. It did not last long, however. In five 
minutes her father had lifted and carried her in, and set 
her down in a kitchen, where a woman with a candle 
in her hand stood waiting for them, 

“This is Mrs. Simmons,” he said. ‘She is so kind as 
to say that she will keep us till to-morrow morning, when 
perhaps the snow will have stopped, and, at all events, 
we shall have daylight to find our way with. Mr. Sim- 
mons and I are going back now to fetch up the luggage. 
The rockaway will have to take care of itself till to-mor- 
row, I fancy.” 

Left alone, Helen looked curiously about her. The 
kitchen was a bare-looking place to her eyes. There was 
a stove anda fire, a rocking chair covered with faded 
“patch,” some wooden chairs, a table, and a sort of 
dresser with dishes. A large wheel for spinning wool 
stood in one of the windows. Everything was clean, but 
there was an air of poverty, and to Helen it seemed a 
most dismal place. She could not imagine how people 
could live and be happy there. 

Mrs. Simmons herself looked very ill and tired. 

“T enjoy such poor health,” she explained to Helen, 
as she took some plates and bowls down from the dresser. 
“T got the ague down to Mill Hollow, where we lived, 
and we moved up here, hoping to get rid of it. I am 
some better, but it took me powerful hard yesterday, and 
I suppose I’ll have it bad again to-morrow. Mr, Sim- 
mons, he’s got behind-hand somehow, and it’s hard work 
trying to catch up in these times. And, one thing with 
another, both of us have felt clean discouraged this fall. 
Glory, fetch the milk.” ; 

“ Yes, mother.” And out of the buttery came a girl of 
about Helen’s age, with a pan in her hands. She had 
apparently tumbled out of bed to help in the entertain- 
ment of the strangers, for her hair was flying loose, and 
she looked only half dressed, but she had pretty brown 
eyes and a nice smile, 

“T feel real bad to think I’m out of tea,” said Mrs. 
Simmons. “ Father, he was calculating to get some 
later on, when he’d finished a job of lumber-hauling. 
And the hens have most stopped laying, too; I hain’t but 
four eggs in the house.” 

“Oh! don’t give us the eggs,” cried Helen; “ you’ll 
want them yourself for Christmas, I’m sure.” 

“Christmas! Dear me, so it is!” said Mrs, Simmons. 
“T’d forgot allabout that. Not that it’d have made much 
difference, any way. You can’t make something out of 
nothin’, and that’s about what we’ve come to.” 

“T’ve got a pie,” cried Helen, with a sudden generous 
impulse, but feeling a little pang meanwhile, as she 
recalled her vision of putting the pie into grandmamma’s 
own hands. But where was the pie? She recollected 
now,—the basket was in her lap when papa lifted her out 
of the carriage. It must have fallen out, and probably 
was now buried deep in snow. 

A great stamping of boots just then announced the 
entrance of the two men with the valises and hamper. 
Mra, Simmons renewed her apologies about the tea. Hot 
milk, a little fried pork, two of the eggs, and a loaf of 
saleratus bread, were all she had to offer, but it was very 
welcome to the hungry travelers. There was some choice 
tea in grandmother’s hamper, but Mr. Sands very rightly 
judged it better to say nothing about it just then, as it 
might have seemed that he and Helen were not satisfied 
with their supper. They ate heartily, and soon after 
went to bed in two chilly little lofts upstairs, where all 
the buffalo robes and blankets from the carriage could 
not quite keep them warm, 

Helen lay awake a long time, thinking of her own dis- 
appointment and grandmamma’s, but more still about 
the Simmons family. How hard and melancholy their 
life seemed, struggling with poverty and ague, up here 
among the lonely hills, with no doctor near them, and 
no neighbors! <A great sympathy and pity awoke in her 





heart. Her first impulse, when she roused next morning, 
was to hurry to the window. It ‘was still snowing, and 
the drifts seemed deeper than ever! “Oh, dear!” she 
thought, “we shall have to stay in this forlorn place 
another day, I am afraid.” A more generous thought 
followed: “If it seems so hard to me to have to spend 
one day here, what must it be to live here always.” And 
she made up her mind that, if they were forced to stay, 
she would do all she could to make Christmas a little 
less forlorn than it seemed likely to be to Mrs, Simmons 
and Glory. , 

It did look forlorn downstairs in the bare little kitchen. 
Mrs. Simmons’s chill was coming on. She was up and 
dragging herself about, but she looked quite unfit to be 
out of bed. Two little children,—a boy and a girl,— 
whom Helen had not seen the night before, clung close 
to her dress, and followed wherever she moved, hiding 
their shy faces from the strangers. They got over their 
shyness gradually as Helen laughed and coaxed them, 
and by the time breakfast was over had grown good 
friends. 

“Now,” said Helen, gaily, after a last glance at the 
window, which showed the snow-storm still raging, “Iam 
going to propose a plan. You shall go to bed, Mrs, Sim- 
mons, and I’m sure you ought to be there at this moment, 
and Glory and I will wash the dishes, and we will cook 
the Christmas dinner.” e 

“Oh, dear! there ain’t nothing worth cooking,” sighed 
poor Mrs. Simmons, but she was too ill to make objections. 
So Glory, or Glorvina, put the kitchen to rights with 
Helen’s help, and then the two girls sat down to consult 
over dinner. 

“Could you roast a turkey, do you think?” asked 
Helen. 

“There ain’t no turkey to be roasted,” objected Glory, 

“Yes, but could you if there were? Because I think 
there’s one in the hamper, papa, and I know grandmamma 
would let us have it if she knew.” 

“Why, of course she would. Use everything in the 
hamper if you like; grandma would never think of ob- 
jecting, and there’s plenty more to be had where those 
came from,” said her father. 

So the hamper was unpacked, and the turkey extrac- 
ted, and a package of tea and lump sugar, and a tumbler 
of currant jelly; and Helen filled a big dish with 
oranges and white grapes, and the preparations went 
merrily on. There proved to be half a squash in the 
cellar, and Glory, wading out in the snow, fetched in a 
couple more eggs from the barn, so pies were possible. 
Helen produced her recipe-book. 

“ Now I’m going to show you just how to make pies,” 
she said; “I only learned myself yesterday.” And she 
thought, “ How lucky it is that I did learn, for now I can 
show Glory, and she'll always know. But wouldn’t 
Morrison open her eyes if she could see me? ” 

The spices and lemons came out of the hamper, of 
course, and the crust had to be made of salt butter and 
no lard, but the pies turned out very good, for all that, 
and no one was in the least disposed to find fault with 
their flavor. Really, the little dinner was a great success. 
Glory’s potatoes were a little underdone, but that was the 
only failure. The children ate as though they could 
never be satisfied. Mr. Simmons cheered up and cracked 
one or two feeble jokes; and even Mrs. Simmons, propped 
up in bed to survey the festive scene, called out that it 
“looked something like,” and she didn’t know when 
there had been so much laughing going on in their house 
before. 

The clock struck three just as the last nicely washed 
plate was set away on the dresser. Helen quite jumped 
at the sound. How short, after all, the day had seemed 
which promised to be so long and dismal! And just then 
a bright yellow ray streamed through the window, and, 
looking out, she saw blue sky. - 

“Papa,” she screamed, “it has cleared up! I do be- 
lieve we shall get to grandmamma’s to-night, after all!” 

And so they did. Mr. Sands, with Mr. Simmons’s assis- 
tance, fitted the rockaway on to a pair of old sledge run- 
ners, and, with many warm good-byes from the whole 
family, they drove off. Just at sunset they reached 
Morrow Hill, and grandma was so glad to see them, and 
they so glad ‘to get there, that it was easy to forget all 
their disappointment and delay. In fact, after a little 
while, Helen convinced herself that the whole thing was 
rather a piece of good fortune than otherwise. 

“For, don’t you see, papa,” she exclaimed, “we had 
all Christmas evening with grandmother, you know, and 
she had it with us, so we only lost part of our pleasant 
time? But if it hadn’t been for the snow and the break- 
down the poor Simmons’s wouldn’t have had any Christ- 
mas at all—not a bit; so it really was a great deal better, 
don’t you see that it was, papa?” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1880.} 


12%. December 19.—Review ot the Lessons. 


18. December 26,—Giving.........-.- sodvebescuscessoccssoesesece 2 Oor. 9: 6-15 
First Quarter, 1881. | 

1. January 2.—Zacharias and Elisabeth 660 ikbie- ebeonds Luke 1: 517 
2. January 9.—The Song of Mary...............Lake 1: 46-55 
8. January 16.—The Prophecy of Zacharias......-.-......... Luke 1: 67-79 
4. January 24.—The Birth of Jesus... EO 
5. Janvary 30 —Si neon and the Child Jesus..................Lake 2: 25-35 
6. February 6.— The Boy hood of Jesus ..................-.--Luke 2: 4-52 
7. February 13.—The Preaching of John the Baptist.........Lake 3: 7-18 
8. February 20.—The Preaching of Jesus..................-.- Luke 4: 14-21 
®, February 27.—Christ Healing the Sick..................««- Luke 5; 12 26 
10. March 6.—Witness of Jesus to John..............-...------ Luke 7: 19-28 
11. March 13.—The Sinners’ Friend.......... --Luke 7: 36-59 
12. March 20.— Review of the Lessons. 

138 March 27 Preachitee the RimeGeGis. «ccoccccnscnccccoanccees Luke 9:16 


LESSON 2, 


Title: 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 9, 1881. 
THE SONG OF MARY. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Anp Mary 8aID, MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY THE 
LORD, AND MY SPIRIT HATH REJOICED IN Gop mY Baviourn.—Jke 
1: 46, 47 


Lesson Topic: Good News Welcomed, 


6 1. God's Favor, v. 46-49. 
Outline: | 2. God's Goodness, v. 50-53. 
3. God's Faithfulness, v. 54, 55. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, January 3: Luke 1: 46-55. Good news welcomed. 

Tuesday, January 4: Isa. 43: 1-7. God’s favor gives safety. 

Wednesday, January 5: Psa. 44 : 1-8. God’s favor gives 
victory. 

Thursday, January 6: Ex, 34:1-9. God’s goodness abundant. 

Friday, January 7: Psa, 23: 1-6, God’s goodness enduring. 

Saturday, January 8: Deut. 7:6-12. God’s faithfulness 
assured, 

Sunday, January 9: 1 Kings 8: 12-21. God’s faithfulness 
proved. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Luke 1; 46-55.) 

46. And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

47. And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

48. For he hath regarded the low estate of his kandmaiden : 
for, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

49. For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; and 
holy is his name. 

60. And his mercy és on them that fear him from generation 
to generation. 

51. He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

52. He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and ex- 
alted them of low degree. 

53. He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the 
rich he hath sent empty away. 

54. He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of 
his mercy ; 

55. As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed 
for ever. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


V. 46. My soul doth magnify the Lord,_—My heart rejoiceth 
in the Lord, mine horn is exalted in the Lord. 1 Sam. 2:1. 
——O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. Psa. 34: 3.——My mouth shall speak the praise of 
the Lord: and Jet all flesh bless his holy name for ever and 


ever. Psa, 145: 21.——I will greatly rejoice in the, Lord, my 
soul shall be joyful in my God. Isa. 61: 10.——He that glori- 
eth, let him glory in the Lord. 1 Cor. 1: 81. 


V.47. My spirit hath rejoiced.——My soul shall be joyful 
in the Lord: it shall rejoice in his salvation: Psa. 35: 9,—~ 
For the Lord Jehovah is my stiength and my song; he also is 
become my salvation. Therefore with joy shall ye draw water 
out of the wells of salvation, Isa, 12 : 2, 3.——Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion. Zech, 9: 9.——Yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation. Hab. 3: 18,—— 
And not only so, but we joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement. Rom. 
6:11. 


V. 48. ITath regarded the low estate——Who remembered 
us in our low estate. Psa. 136 : 23._—He will regard the 
prayer of the destitute, and not despise their prayer. Psa. 
102: 17.——-Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto 
the lowly. Psa. 138: 6.——But to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit. Isa. 66: 2.——God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty. 1 Cor. 1 : 27.——Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith? James 2: 5. 

V. 49. He that is mighty ——The Lord appeared unto Abram, 
and said unto him, I am the Almighty God. Gen. 17: 1.—— 
Who is this King of Glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. Psa. 24: 8.——Among all the wise 
men of the nations, and in all their kingdoms, there is none 
like unto thee, Jer. 10: 7.——In the Lord Jehovah is everlast- 
ing strength. Isa. 26: 4, 


Hath done to me great things.——Thy righteousness, also, O 
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God, is very high, who hast done great things. . . . Thou shalt 
increase my greatness. Psa. 71: 19, 2i.——The Lord hath 
done great things for us; whereof we are glad. Psa. 126: 3. 
——Unto him that is able to do exceedingly abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us. Eph. 3: 20. 

Holy is his name.——Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among 
the gods? who is like thee, glorious in holiness. Ex. 15: 11. 
—wWho is able to stand before this holy Lord God, 1 Sam. 
6: 20.—Our Redeemer, the Lord of hosts is his name, the 
Holy One of Israel. Isa. 47: 4.——Holy and reverend is his 
name. Psa. 111: 9. And one cried unto another and said, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full 
of glory. Isa. 6: 3. 

V. 50. His mercy is on them that fear him.——Shewing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments, Exod. 20: 6.——There is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath, who keepest covenant and mercy 





with thy servants that walk before thee with all their hearts. | 


1 Kings 8 : 23.——The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting upon them that fear him. . . . Psa. 103: 17. 
He will fulfill the desire of them that fear him. Psa. 145: 19. 
——The Lord taketh pleasure in those that fear him, in those 
that hope in his mercy. Psa. 147: 11. 

V. 51. He hath shewed strength with his arm.——Thy right 
hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power: thy right hand, O 
Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. And in the greatness 
of thine excellency thou hast overthrown them that rose up 
against thee, Exod. 15: 6, 7..—His right hand and his holy 
arm hath gotten him the victory. Psa. 98: 1.—-The Lord 
God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall rule for 
him. Isa. 40: 10.——The Lord hath made bare his holy arm 
in the eyes of all the nations, Isa. 52: 10. 

He hath scattered the proud.——— We have heard the pride of 
Moab, . . . his loftiness, and his arrogancy, and his pride, and 
the haughtiness of his heart. I know his wrath, saith the 
Lord; but it shail not be so. Jer. 48: 29, 30.——Those that 
walk in pride, he is able to abase. Dan. 4: 37. 

V. 52. He hath put down the mighty.——The bows of the 
mighty,men are broken. 1 Sam. 2: 4.——He shall break in 
pieces mighty men without number, Job 34: 24.—Every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased. Luke 18: 14, 

V. 53. He hath filled the hungry.——H ee satisfieth the longing 
soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness, Psa. 107: 9. 
——Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness : for they shall be filled. Matt. 5: 6. 

V. 54. As he spake to our fathers.——I1 will establish my 
covenant with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his 
seed after him. Gen. 17: 19. He hath remembered his cove- 
nant forever, the word which he commanded to a thousand 
generations, Psa. 105: 8. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Zacharias was slow to believe the announcement of the 
angel recorded in the last lesson, and on asking a sign, was 
given that of being dumb until the angel’s announcement 
should be fulfilled. 

Somewhat more than six months thereafter, the same 
angel, Gabriel, was sent to Nazareth, in Galilee, to announce 
to Mary that she was to be the mother of the Messiah Jesus. 
Shortly after that, Mary went to Judea to visit Elisabeth. 
As she entered the house of Zacharias and Elizabeth, the 
latter met her with a prophetic salutation. To this Mary 
responded in the words of this lesson. 

‘This Song of Mary, from its opening word in. the common 
Latin Bible, or Vulgate, is known as the Magnificat. Its form 
is poetical, in parallels after the Hebrew style, and falls 
naturally into four strophes or stanzas of three lines or verses 
each, The first strophe ends in verse 48, with the word 
“handmaiden;” the second at the end of verse 50; the 
third at the end of verse 53. The further divisions of each 
strophe into verses are plain enough to every, reader. 

This Song of Mary, the Magnificat, has been sung in all 
ages of the Christian church, down to the present time. It 
has been called “the echo of Old Testament lyrics, especially 
of the song of Hannah, the mother of Samuel.” (See 1 Sam. 
2: 1-10.) 

The time of this lesson was somewhat more than six months 
after that of the last; orin B.C. 5. The place was some- 
where in the mountainous country of Judea. According to 
the conjecture of Reland, followed since by some of the most 
respectable critics, it was at Juttah, a few miles south of 
Hebron. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. OC, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(46.) And Mary said: 
My soul magnifieth the Lord, 
(47.) And my spirit hath exulted in God my Saviour: 


(48.) For he hath looked upon the lowliness of his servant : 
For behold, from this time all generations will pro- 
nounce me blessed. 


(49.) For the Mighty One hath done for me great things, 
And holy is his name, 





(50.) And his mercy is unto generations and generations, 
On them that fear him. 


(51.) He hath wrought might with his arm: 
He hath scattered the haughty in the imagination of 
their heart. 


(52.) He hath cast down potentates from their thrones, 
And hath exalted the lowly. 


(53.) The hungry he hath filled with good things, 
And the rich he hath sent away empty. 
(54.) He hath succored Israel his servant, 


That he might remember mercy 


(55.) (According as he spake unto our fathers) 
Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 


NOTES. 





Mary, after the angelic annunciation that she was to be the 
| mother of the Messiah by the Holy Spirit, had gone into the 
hill-country of Judea to visit her cousin Elisabeth. At 
| the joyous greeting which, as she entered the house, she, under 
divine inspiration, received from Elizabeth, she bursts forth 
into this high lyrical chant which bears the form and breathes 
the very spirit of the Old Testament lyrics. That Mary, 
under such circumstances, should have been inspired to pour 
forth her emotions in the ancient lyric strains with which she 
was familiar, is in no degree improbable, and that this song 
was actually uttered by Mary, as another similar one later by 
Zachariah, there is no reason whatever for questioning. Vari- 
ous miracles cluster naturally about the great central miracle 
of the incarnation, John’s supernatural birth, the star, the 
various angelic appearances and announcements, and, finally, 
these inspired outbursts of ancient Hebrewsong. The present 
song from its first word, “ magnifieth,” is known in the Latin 
liturgy as the Magnificat, It may be compared especially with 
the song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2: 1-10), with which it has some 
striking analogies. It falls naturally into four strophes, each 
strophe consisting of three verses. 

Verses 46, 47.—The soul, as distinguished from spirit, is 
more allied to our sensuous nature, being intermediate be- 
tween the soul and the body. The soul stands nearer to our 
bodily utterance; the spirit speaks inwardly to God. Body, 
soul, and spirit may be regarded as making up one triune per- 
sonality.— Magnifieth, declareth great, extolleth— The Lord: 
The same as God my Saviour, in the corresponding line. Both 
refer to God properly, not to Christ. The reader will remem- 
ber that characteristic of Hebrew poetry which consists in 
parallelism, or the repetition, in somewhat varied language, of 
essentially the same idea, as— 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork’; 
although the parallelism is not uniformly maintained. 

Verse 48.—He looked upon: Turned his eye toward in com- 
passionate regard (Luke 9: 38).—Louliness ; That is, the low- 
liness of her person and condition. She is none of the great 
ones of earth.— From this time: The inspired and enthusiastic 
greeting of Elizabeth fills her with heightened confidence.— 
All generations: She recognizes the permanency of the bless- 
ings, and that thus the felicitation begun by Elizabeth, ‘Thou 
blessed among women,” will be continued through the ages. 


Verse 49.—The Mighty One: Who alone could do it.— Great 
things: In making me the mother of the Messiah.—And holy 
is his name: This may stand by a loose construction for “ The 
Mighty One whose name is holy,” or, it is more probably an 
independent ascription of praise, the thought of what God 
had done for Mary, calling to mind those attributes of holi- 
ness, mercy, power, etc., which his dealings with men 80 con- 
spicuously display.—The name, as often, stands for the person. 
His name is holy is but saying that he is holy. 

Verse 50.—Generations and generations : That is, successive 
generations.— Them that fear him: The fear of reverence and 
love. Under the old covenant more largely, though by no 
means exclusively, fear; under the new, predominantly love. 
Fear and love alone can look for the divine mercy; though 
it constantly reaches forth to the évil and rebellious. 

Verse 51.— Hath wrought might: Deeds of victorious might 
such as filled the history of Israel.—He hath scattered: Dis- 
persed when banded together; broken up their hostile array, 
(Psalm 2: 2-4).— The haughty in the imagination, etc.: Those 
who in their minds or hearts—their inner being—cherish 
proud and haughty thoughts and purposes. 

Verse 52.—Potentates: No special allusion to Herod; but 
referring generally to the @princes and potentates of the 
nations whom God had overthrown, as Pharaoh, Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar.— Exalted the lowly: In station, as 
Joseph, Moses, David, Mordecai, Daniel, and others, 





Verse 53.—Hungry: Those in temporal destitution, as 
Lazarus.—Rich: Those having earthly abundance, like 
| Dives. God reverses their condition. He fills the one with 
good things, both for body and soul; he sends off the self- 
sufficient rich empty, with neither earthly nor heavenly pos- 
sessions, Qu: course this states one side of God’s providential 
dealings, how, with absolute sovereignty, he overrules and 
overturns among the nations. It does not mean to inti- 
mate that his dealings are not always in righteousness and 
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eauity. Displaying absolute sovereignty, they have yet no 
shade of arbitrariness. 

Verse 54.—He hath succored Israel: This brings all the pre- 
ceding statements to a point. All this overriding and over- 
ruling of God’s hand ; all his casting down and exalting, has 
been in aid of Israel his servant, to wit: so that he might re- 
member mercy ; might show that he had not forgotten his 
purpose and promise of mercy.— According as he spake, etc.: 
This is thrown in parenthetically to justify the “ remember.” 
He had spoken to the fathers, Abraham, Moses, David, etc., 
and his succoring of Israel showed his faithful remembrance 
of his promise—To Abraham and his seed: This depends on 
“remember mercy.” His fidelity to his promise embraced 
the whole line of Israel from Abraham down through all his 
descendants.— Forever: When finally God’s promises seemed 
to fail, they did not. Christianity was born out of Judaism 
(Rev. 12: 1,2); the temporal was merged in the spiritual 
Israel (Rom. 9:6; 7:11, 25, 26); and the Son of David, 
taking “the throne of David his father, will reign over the 
house of Israel forever” (Luke 1 : 32, 33). 


THE “MAGNIFICAT” OF MARY. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


About six months after the announcement had been made 
to Elisabeth that she should soon be the mother of John the 
Baptist, Mary, to whom had been also now made the announce- 
ment that she should become the mother of Jesus, determined 
to visit her cousin in the lower hill-country of Judea, prob- 
ably near the town of Hebron. 

It will prove an interesting exercise to trace on the map 
the route which this Jewish maiden must have taken in 
going down across the plain of Esdraelon, from Nazareth 
southwards. It was doubtless the same general path to 
which she had been accustomed, from her ordinary journeys 
to the Holy City, at the solemn annual feasts. But just now 
her mind was in a strange new frame of feeling. Each fa- 
miliar locality, so crowded with history and devout reminis- 
cences of her nation’s annals, would, under these present 
circumstances, make on her imagination a far deeper impres- 
sion than usual. We must remember this, for it gives help 
in the interpretation of her song. 

Out from under the shadows of western hills, she would 
come into full view of the whole country, quite across to 
Mount Carmel, on the desolate ridge of which Elijah defied 
and conquered the priests of Baal. Megiddo, where Josiah 
lay dying ; Jezreel, where Ahab sinned ; the brook Kishon, 
beside which Deborah sang, after Sisera was slain,—these 
were close at her feet. Before long she would arrive at 
Shechem, and seem to hear the old burden of cursing and 
blessing echoing from Ebal and Gerizim. Perhaps, she 
paused a moment beside Joseph’s grave; perhaps she sat to 
rest, and quenched her thirst, at Jacob’s well. A little 
farther down, she would reach Jerusalem, “ beautiful on the 
sides.of the north,” and catch glimpses of the golden-roofed 
temple shining in the sun. Diminutive Bethlehem next 
would have to be passed, and her tired feet would tread the 
lonely path that goes by Rachel’s tomb. Her eyes would 
roam over the verdured fields where David tended his father’s 
flocks, and caught the starry figures of the eighth and the 
nineteenth psalms. And while she lingered on such a spot, 
she would think of Ruth returning with Naomi after bidding 
Orpah farewell. Hard hills are those which now she would 
have to climb, before she could reach the cave of Machpelah, 
or discover the small houses of Hebron in the distance. 

Of this we have no detail. But it aids us much after- 
wards to keep it in mind ; for it shows how she went think- 
ing all the way to her destination. We meet her first in the 
story in the presence of Elisabeth, dwelling, perhaps, almost 
beneath the shade of Abraham’s oak in Mamre. Of this 
scene, good Bishop Hall draws a fine picture: “ Only the 
meeting of saints in heaven can parallel this meeting of these 
two cousins. The two wonders of the world are met under 
one roof, and congratulate their mutual happiness.” 

The dialogue is brief ; those two women talked together as 
only two women could talk who perfectly understood each 
other. Mary heard Elisabeth say: “ Whence is this to me, 
that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” Her 
troubles had been so hard, her joys had been so great, and 
her silent heart had been so full of both of them, that her 
relief must have been sudden and overwhelming. When the 
sweet face of that pure unmarried maiden saw in the joyous 
countenance of that incorruptible Jewish matron the sign 
that she would be welcomed as faultl@ss and true, oh, in that 
supreme moment, she could answer only with a song, and 
pour forth her gratitude in nothing less than the inspired 
numbers of a New Testament psalm ! 

It is that psalm we now propose to study in detail. In 
ecclesiastical! history it is named the “ Magnificat,” from the 
word in it which in the Latin Vulgate means “ doth magnify.” 
The reformed churches have admitted it into the ancient 
liturgies. So it is often sung in the services of Christendom 
by thousands of tongues. 

L. Let us look, first, at a few of its external characteristics. 
It is worth much just in itself as a Christian hymn. 

1. Begin with the poetry of it. It strikes us with wonder 





in these modern days that a peasant woman of Galilee should 
be able to chant in so exalted a strain. But we know “a 
pure heart makes the best psalter.” And she was speaking 
out of the abundance of hers, Yet never was euch an occa- 
sion, never was such an angelic preparation; never, surely 
never before, was such a theme! Israel’s Messiah was on 
his way, God was about to manifest himself on earth in the 
flesh ! 

2. Observe also, the Israelitish aspect of the song. It 
would be easy to parallel almost every expression in Mary’s 
poetry, by an utterance very similar in the anthems of the 
temple service. The mind of this woman was filled with the 
old prophets’ imagery. Her whole thoughts were tinged with 
what she had committed to memory. 

3. Then, observe the femininity of this song. No one but 
the queen of her sex could possibly have composed the Mag- 
nificat. Mark the delicacy of turn in the sentences, the 
mingling of dignity with humility ; the majesty, as sublime 
as Ezekiel’s, and the tenderness, more gentle than John’s. 
For this shows the mind and heart of just the one woman 
whom Elisabeth could call the “ Mother of her Lord.” 


II. Let us move on now, to consider, in the second place, 
a few of the internal characteristics of this matchless song. 

1. Most prominent here, observe Mary’s instant devotion, 
She does not pause to return Elisabeth’s greeting; she does 
not wait to pass back the congratulation ; she seems to think 
only ‘of God above. “My soul doth magnify the Lord!” 
She comes forth like Hannah, in the older time, with a full 
ascription at the first beginning: “ My heart rejoiceth in the 
Lord ; mine horn is exalted in the Lord.” A maiden with- 
out any companions, and without even a timbrel, she sets 
Miriam’s song to new music: “Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously!” How alike devout these female 
voices seem ! 

2. Then, notice her evangelic faith. She is thoroughly 
orthodox in the gospel. She sings: “ My spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour.” Mary, then, felt need of a Sav- 
iour, just as much as any one else. There is here no intima- 
tion of a “ Madonna” of sinless perfection. 


3. Next, we see her personal humility. How sweetly she’ 
says: “He hath regarded the low estate of his handmaid !’ 
What was this Galilean damsel, poor and lonely now, that 
she should have been singled out for so exalted a lot? There 
is in her whole demeanor, during this pathetic part of her his- 
tory, an unusual poise and serenity. She was not even fright- 
ened or abashed by the angel. She meekly received his 
announcement, neither overcome nor unduly elated in her 
prospects. As she acquiesced then, she sings now: “ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word.” 

4. Now, put with this her /ofty ambition. Her heart rises 
to its supreme elevation at the next utterance. For this is 
the last Mary speaks of herself; all the rest of the song is 
about God. She sings: “From henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed; for he that is mighty hath done to 
me great things.” She is glad with her whole heart that the 
chance is going to be given to her to become a blessing. 
Watch the language: niot—They shall call me rich, and 
prospered and honored and famous, but—They shall bless 
me for what I peril my life to bring tothem. She is peer- 
lessly ambitious to do good. It penetrates and sways her 
whole being with unutterable joy to think of the souls she 
will gladden when they come to learn that she offers to the 
world its Redeemer and Christ. 

5. This is what prompts her voluminous praise. Here are 
several verses now that mention the divine attributes one by 
one. Mary makes each in succession record God’s glory in 
a new light. Over and over again in her mind she turns her 
thought; as one would turn the choicest jewel in his hand, 
in order to find a fresh facet to shine. First, his holiness, 
then his grace; his power, and his justice in retribution. 
Just how much of opportunity to observe physical energy in 
exercise Mary had enjoyed, we do not know. Nazareth was 
high among the south ridges of the mountains of Lebanon, 
and was not far from the Mediterranean which taught David 
all he knew about ocean storms. But if, all the way down 
from home to Hebron, she had been thinking—thinking—as 
we have been led to conjecture, she certainly must haye recol- 
lected many a history, suggested by hillside and plain, which 
would exhibit the power and justice of Jehovah in putting 
“down the mighty from their seats,” and “exalting them of 
low degree.” Indeed, Mary at that moment was not far from 
the very spot from which Abraham looked when he saw 
Sodom and Gomorrah smoking as if from the destruction of 
a furnace. So she speaks of God’s beneficence at once also, 
generous but discriminating. From her own experience she 
knew it was his way to fill “the hungry” with good things, 
and to send “ the rich” away till they hungered. 

6. One thing more in this wonderful song claims our atten- 
tion. Observe Mary’s magnificent patriotism. For she passes 
almost unconsciously from God’s attributes to God’s people. 
She thinks of that ancient covenant he had made with “ his 
servant Israel.” With the full sense at last of the glory of 
her royal lineage dawning brightly upon her imagination, 
this maiden speaks of “our fathers,” and of “ Abraham and 


‘all that Jesus was to Mary. 





his seed for ever.” The finest thing in the Magnificat is this 
adoring ascription of praise to God for what he had done for 
her country and her race. A nation may always be consid- 
ered the safest when the women in it are patriots. 

Just two reflections remain for closing our study; one is 
this: How easily Mary retires from her conspicuousness ! 
One im mortal song she has given to the world and the church ; 
but it was her swan-song as a poetess. She subsides quietly, 
hereafter, into the mother and the wife. She appears in the 
story of Jesus’ life often; still, it is not recorded that she 
ever said or sung anything more that isextraordinary. Think 
how noble it seems to be ready to come into notice for God 
just as he will, and then go out of it, just as he will, into 
quiet waiting and restful service, without repining! 

The other reflection is this: Spiritually, any one now can 
be all that Mary was to Jesus; spiritually, any one can have 
He was her “Saviour ;” she 
was his “mother.” Let us read over together the familiar 
verses in Matthew 12:46-50. “ Whileheyettalked tothe peo- 
ple, behold, his mother and his brethren stood without, desir- 
ing to speak with him. Then one said unto him, Behold, 
thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
with thee. But he answered and said unto him that told him, 
Who is my mother? and who are my brethren? And he 
stretched forth his band toward his disciples, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


My soul doth magnify the Lord (v.46), The strangest of 
all strange things concerning our relations to the Lord is, that 
we have the privilege of praising him. It is not so much to 
be wondered at that we can pray to God, as that we can give 
him praise. Prayer to God suggests God’s sovereignty. Be- 
cause he has the power to bestow gifts, it is natural for those 
who are in need to cry out to him for help. But what right 
have we to say what we think of God’s qualities and God’s 
doings? The right to speak words of praise to another’s face 
comes only with a high degree of intimacy, and as a mark of 
extremest confidence. Who are we that we should dare to 
speak words of approval of the Mighty God? Yet God con- 
descends to permit our praise of him. He welcomes it. He 
approves it. He even claims to be magnified by it. The 
more we realize the wonderfulness of this privilége, the 
more we shall rejoice in it; and when we get its full meaning 
into our minds we shall keep at it forever. The greatest 
enjoyment in heaven will be in giving praise to God; and 
that enjoyment we can have a taste of even now. Don’t let 
us neglect it. “O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt 
his name together.” 

My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour (v. 47). It would 
be hard work to rejoice in God if we could not count him 
our Saviour. Indeed, it is not until we look at him in that 
light that we are enabled to rejoice in him at all. So long 
as we are in any doubt as to our standing with reference to 
the Lord—to his kingdom, to his power, to his providences— 
we shall be in more or less fear at every exhibit of the 
Lord’s majesty. But when we realize that God is our Father, 
that he has given his Son to die for us, and that for that 
Son’s sake he has made us inheritors of his kingdom and 
glory, then our hearts go out to him with that perfect love 
which casteth out fear. What are trials or dangers; what 
are persecutions or distresses ; what are diseases or disasters ; 
what is even death itself,—what are any or all of these to us as 
the loved ones of Him who ruleth over all, and who sees to 
it that these very things work together for our good? It is 
in view of the love of God in Jesus Christ his Son that any 
one of us can say, “ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour,” and again, “ The Lord is my helper, and I will not 
fear what man shall do unto me.” 

He hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden (v. 48). 
It was not what Mary was, but what God was, that gave 
ground for Mary’s rejoicing. Or rather it was what Mary 
was in her lowliness and her lack, rather than what she was 
io any natural pre-eminence, that was the wonder of wonders 
in the incarnation. It was intended that the Son of God 
should be in humiliation in his earthly birth; therefore he 
was born of a woman—a woman of a sinful stock, and of a 
low estate. And that same Jesus who was the Son and the 
Saviour of Mary, will regard the low estate of any sinner who 
will give him a home in an humble heart; for his word of 
assurance is: “ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” “For thus saith the high and lofty One that 


| inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the 


high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 

All generations shall call me blessed (v. 48). All generations 
ought to call the Virgin Mother blessed. Now is the time 
for us to have our part in fulfilling this prophetic promise of 
Mary. She who was nearer and dearer to Jesus our Saviour 
than any other being in all the earth, ought to have the bv¢ 
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and honor of whoever bears him love and honor. She who 
was chosen of God to exalt womanhood, and to glorify 
motherhood, ought to be looked to with reverent admiration 
by every woman, and by every man who ever loved mother, 
or wife, or sister, or daughter. There is no merely human 
character in all the Bible record, of Old Testament or New, 
which centres so much of pathetic interest, so much of won- 
derment and mystery, eo much of purity and holy beauty, as 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Unless we study well her 
character, and join in her praises in our generation, we fail 
of our privileges and duty, and come short of showing all 
the love we ought to have and ought to show toward the one 
who was nearest and dearest to Him through whom we have 
eternal life, 

He that is mighty hath done to me great things (v.49). No 
one of us has got to go back of his own experiences to realize 
the love and goodness of God. If there were no record of 
God’s mercies in all the past, we should have enough in our 
own life-story to give us reason for ceaseless wonder and 
praise. But the trouble is, we give so much more thought to 
our wants of the present and to our longings for the future 
than we do to God’s dealings with us in the past, that we 
seldom have in mind the number and magnitude of his doings 
in our personal behalf. There are ten who will cry to Jesus 
in their need, “ Master, have mercy on us,” where one will 
turn back, on finding his prayer has been answered, and give 
his Saviour thanks. In your case and mine, he that is mighty 
hath done to us great things; so great things that heaven 
itself is full of wonder over them, and all the earth has reason 
to be. We ought to recall the Saviour’s goodness, and testify 
of it before others. “ Do you love Jesus?” asked a Chicago 
Christian of a Jew with whom he was conversing. “I don’t 
believe in your Jesus,” was the answer. “ You don’t believe 
in my Jesus?” said the enthusiastic Christian; “I tell you, 
if my Jesus had done all for you that he has done for me 
you’d believe in him, and you’d love him too.” What has 
Jesus done for you? Is the record fresh in your mind? 
Are you praising him for it with your every breath? 

He hath filled the hungry with good things (v. 53). There is 
nothing that gives a claim on the Lord like a condition of 
need. Emptiness, and a sense of it, are the qualifications for 
a successful petitioner at his footstool. All that God has is 
at the call of those who have nothing. His bread is for the 
hungry. His store of clothing is for the naked. His wealth 
is for the poor. His healing power is for the sick. His 
treasures of every kind are for those who lack all things. If 
we would go to the Lord acceptably for any good, or for all 
good, the thing for us to think of is—not what we have, but 
what we have not. If we are only sure that we are hungry, 
and sick, and “ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked,” then we may be also sure that we are the very 
ones above all others whom the Lord will delight to have 
come to him that we may be supplied and filled. ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 
. - « Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled.” 

The rich he hath sent empty away. And why not? If 
they come to him to show off their riches, he has no 
interest in their vain display ; and for what else should the 
rich come to the Lord? Because the Lord’s good things are 
for the poor and needy ; all those who now have enough, or 
who think they have enough, are, as a matter of course, sent 
away from him without any supply from his abundance. A 
rich man feels independent; he feels able to take care of 
himself; therefore the Lord lets him take care of himself — 
as long as he is able to do so. This is the great curse of 
riches—riches of any kind, of goods, of talents, of honors, 
of soul. Riches give a man a sense of independence; they 
enable him to feel that he is not absolutely dependent on 
God for everything. Riches tempt a man to be satisfied with 
what he has. If he is satisfied, he will not go to God in 
need and longing; and no one gets the best gifts from God 
unless he does go in that way. “Son, remember that thou 
in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things”—you knew you were rich, or you 
thought so—was the word of reminder to the rich man who 
had been sent empty away at the close of his life of riches. 
And the Pharisee who went into the temple to tell of hjs 
soul’s riches to the Lord, was sent empty away from the 
house of prayer, in contrast with the publican who was in 
poverty of soul, and knew his need, and sought and found its 
supply. If you feel poor, you can go to God in confidence. 
If you feel rich, you must look out for yourself. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


This Song of Mary, beautiful as it is, will be thought by 
many teachers—and not without reason too—to be not the 
most appropriate Bible selection for a lesson in the average 
Sunday-school class. But the lesson is before us. It isa 
Bible lesson. Of course there is a great deal of good in it. 
Now it is for us to get the most good we can for our scholars 
in its teaching. ‘ 

It is the Song of Mary. Whois Mary? Here in itself is 





a theme for a lesson, This Bethlehem maiden, This 
daughter of David. This Jewish girl living in her quiet 
home, with perhaps the thought that there was very little 
for her to do in the world. What a surprise and what a joy 
it must have been to her, to find herself singled out by God 
for the grandest place among women in all the universe of 
God! And what was it that should make her great, so that 
all generations to come should call her blessed? It was her 
delightful relationship to Jesus. And that it is which gives 
us a share in her blessedness. We also may be very near 
and very dear to Jesus; so near and so dear that we shall be 
called blessed through all eternity. What does Jesus say 
about this? ‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother”’ And whosoever of us is brought into such relation- 
ship to Jesus, shall be confessed by him, acknowledged and 
honored by him, before the angels of God, and before the 
assembled world. 

But the Song of Mary has its lessons for all. It is a song 
of praise to God. All of us have reason to praise God. All 
of us ought todo so. The causes of gratitude referred to by 
Mary are all of them as specially fitting to our case as to 
hers. Look them over, and see if this be not so. These 
causes are given, in the lesson outline, as God’s Favor; God’s 
Goodness ; God’s Faithfulness, 

God has shown condescension and peculiar favor—unde- 
served notice—to us as sinners; as those of a low estate, of a 
sinful stock, of a lost race. What had we to commend us to 
God? What was there but our need to draw him to us? 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” 

God had shown wonderful goodness toward us. Think 
over the great things, and the little things, that he has dore 
in our behalf, and say if we do not owe him gratitude and 
praise for his goodness to us personally. “Oh, that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” 

God is faithful to his every promise. His promises are 
many, and they are both full and explicit. Can you name, 
one out of his Word which he has not fulfilled to you? If 
you can, go at once and tell him so. Put your finger on that 
promise. Call for its fulfillment. “Ask, and you shall 
receive.” His assurance in this matter of promise-pleading 
is, “‘ According to your faith be it unto you.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

If there are teachers who have never made the golden 
text of this lesson their own soul’s song of gladness, they 
should fear to attempt teaching it to others. As well could 
dumb Zacharias have spoken to welcome Mary to the home 
in the hill-country of Judah, as the unbelieving spirit which 
has not said “I rejoice in God my Saviour” could re-echo 
Mary’s song of thanksgiving. The key-note of this song is 
such praise as Moses gave when he said, “‘ The Lord is my 
strength and song, and he is become my salvation;” as 
David’s “ Bless the Lord, O my soul,” “ While I live will I 
praise the Lord.” The teacher whose spirit has not been 
tuned to such heavenly melodies may well feel unfit to train 
immortal voices in these strains, lest their own words be “ as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.”} 

Tell the children that our lesson to-day is one of the songs 
of the Bible. They know there is much in the Bible which 
they love; that it has wonderful and beautiful stories. It 
has prayers in it. They can tell you of some of the prayers, 
and whose they were. It has songs in it, too. Perhaps they 
can tell of “some who sang them,—Moses, David, Paul and 
Silas in prison. Or, it may be some child will tell how Jesus 
with his disciples “sang a hymn and went out.” This is the 
grandest song ever sung on earth by human lips. We will 
try to learn (1.) Who sang this song; (2.) Where she was; 
(3.) Why she sang ; (4:) What words she sang. 

(1.) Who sang this song? In the town of Nazareth a 
young woman lived, named Mary. She was of the Jewish 
tribe of Judah. Do you remember what Jacob, in his dying 
blessing, promised to Judah? Mary was also of the family 
of David,—the one who ,.was aishepherd boy, and then a 
king, who played on the harp, and who sang’so many of the 
psalms. Mary was not at her home in Nazareth when she 
sang this song. 

(2.) Where was she when she sang these words? What 
two good people was our lesson about last week? What did 
Zacharias do in the temple? Where did he go with his wife 
after his time of service was over? It was in the house of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, in the town of Hebron, where Mary 
sang this song. How came she to be there, if her home was 
in Nazareth? Show places on map or blackboard. Who 
stood on the right side of the altar of incense and spoke to 
Zacharias? What was the name of the angel? About six 
months after that time the same angel Gabriel who said 
“T stand in the presence of God,” was sent again by God with 
a message to one on earth. He was sent toa city of Galilee 
named Nazareth, to the home of Mary. “ Hail, thou that 
art highly favored, the Lord is with thee,” he said. Just as 
Zacharias felt,—when she saw him she was troubled. What 
did the angel say to Zacharias? The same words he said 





again, and called} her by name, “ Fear not, Mary, for thou 
hast found favor with God.” Then he told her how God 
was going to bless her above any woman who ever had lived, 
that she should have a son, his name was to be Jesus, he 
should be called the Son of the Highest, and the Son of God. 
Did Mary believe? She answered, “ Behold, the handmaid 
of the Lord—be it unto me according to thy word.”” Where 
was it the angel came to Mary? It was not there that she 
sang the song. What had the angel told Zacharias six 
months before? He told Mary about the child promised to 
her cousin Elizabeth, and then he left her. Mary went with 
haste to the hill-country, where her cousin lived. (Trace 
journey on map or board.) Could Zacharias speak any wel- 
come to Mary? Why not? The Holy Spirit gave Eliza- 
beth wisdom to know all that had been promised to Mary; 
she called her “ blessed,” and said, ‘“ Whence is this to me 
that the’mother of my Lord should come to me. . . . Blessed is 
she that believed.” Then it was that Mary sang the wonder- 
ful song. Where was she? 

(3.) Why did she sing !—What is the golden text? To 
magnify is to praise. She told what great things the Lord 
had done for her; she was so rejoiced and happy she sang 
for gladness, She knew the promised Son was to be her 
Saviour, and the Saviour of the world; the Christ, the one 
prophets had foretold and waited for so long. She thought 
of herself, the lowly maiden of Nazareth, and said, “ He 
hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden, .. . all 
generations shall call me blessed.” There was once a Jewish 
wife, Hannah, who had longed and prayed for a son. God 
heard her prayer, and sent the child to whom God spoke in 
the temple. What was his name? Hannah and Mary both 
sang of the goodness and power of God. 

(4.) What were the words of Mary’s song ?—It was praise to 
God. She called him mighty, and sang of his power; she 
said “ Holy is his name.’ What did Jesus say like that in 
the Lord’s Prayer? Shesang of his mercy, and that he filled 
the hungry with good things. In the wilderness how did 
God send bread? The manna to feed their bodies was a 
picture of the bread of life for their souls. What did Jesus 
say of those who “ hunger and thirst after righteousness ?” 
Mary sang praises because God was to satisfy his people with 
living bread. Will he bless the proud who think they need 
nothing? That is why Mary said, “The rich he hath sent 
empty away.” She praised his truth. He. had helped his 
people, remembered and kept his promises. “ As he spake 
to our fathers, to Abraham and to his seed forever.’ What 
was promised to Abraham? Mary saw how God was keep- 
ing his covenant to Abraham and all the prophets ; that even 
then the Messiah was coming ; that she should be the mother 
of the Holy Christ-child. Do you wonder why she sang? 
The children have a large share in the covenants of God—to 
Abraham, Isaac, the child of promise ; to Hannah, in answer 
to prayer, Samue!; to Zacharias and Elizabeth, John; to 
Mary, the child Jesus. Ought not children, so loved and 
honored by the mighty, holy, merciful, covenant-keeping 
God, ought they not to love and praise him? Can you say 
and sing, “ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour” ? 
From the story of last week there are three words which you 
should desire to be, “‘ Righteous before God.” Two words of 
Mary’s song tell of him who can make you so, who will 
answer your prayer, and you can say and sing, “ My Saviour.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


Introduction.—Where was Gabriel sent six months after 
his interview with Zacharias? (v. 26.) To whom did he 
there announce the coming of Jesus? (v. 27.) To whom 
did she go for sympathy in her joy? (vs. 39, 40.) Where was 
the “hill country”? What was the relationship between 
Mary and Elisabeth ? 

Verses 46, 47.—How should every chosen instrument in 
the scheme of redemption acknowledge the privilege? Name 
another chosen vessel of peculiar honor (Acts 9:15). How 
did he regard his privilege? (Acts 20: 22-24.) How did the 
other apostles feel respecting their calling? (Acts 5: 41.) 
Through whose instrumentality is Christ now given to the 
perishing? In what ways may we magnify the Lord? Is 
the influence of a gloomy or of a cheerful spirit the more 
potent for good? Is joyousness in Christ susceptible of cul- 
tivation or beyond human control? (Phil. 4: 4.) 

Verses 48, 49.—Is it by natural qualification and merit, or 
by a miracle of grace, that we are selected to holy work? 
Are the world’s benefactors more appreciated by the con- 
temporary or by future generations? Has Mary received 
due or undue exaltation? In which verse does she acknowl- 
edge herself a sinner? What confidence have we in our 
holy calling? (Rom. 4:21.) What merit in its successful 
prosecution ? (Luke 17 : 10.) 

Verse 50.— What rule did Mary observe by retrospection? 
Does “ fear” here signify respect for divine law or alarm in 
view of its penalties? Does the latter clause refer to succes- 
sive generations generally, or to mercy shown parents in 
their children? Name some who enjoyed the Lord's bless- 
ing in their children. Which command of the decalogue 
contains a promise of mercy? Repeat it. What did Mary 
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observe concerning the ungodly? (v. 51.) To what mighty 
deliverances could she refer in their history? (Ex. 15: 4-6; 
etc.) To what humbling experiences within the nation? 
How has the Lord ever dealt with the high and haughty, 
and how with the low and humble? (v. 52.) Illustrate: 
(Dan. 4: 30-32; 1 Sam. 15: 17, 23; 16: 11, 12.) 

Verse 53.—What is his invariable rule respecting the 
spiritually hungry ? (Matt. 5:6.) What is the significance 
of the word “rich” in this verse? Why did Mary speak of 
all these things in this song of praise? Do you think her 
song was chiefly retrospective or prophetic? Why had the 
Lord’s help been ever extended toward Israel? (vs. 54, 55.) 
To whom do his promises of mercy and help now belong? 
What confidence does this lesson give us in their fulfillment? 
(Rom. 8 : 32.) Pt 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


MARY’S MY 
REJOICING: 
God is my Saviour. 
He hath regarded my low estate, 
He hath done to me great things. 
He hath remembered his promises, 


O MAGNIFY THE LORD WITH ME; 
AND LET US EXALT HIS NAME TOGETHER, 


AS HE SPAKE TO OUR FATHERS, | 
| 
Bry | 


THE WORD OF THE LORD 
ENDURETH FOREVER. 


SCATTERED THE PROUD. 
EXALTED THEM OF LOW DEGREE. | 


Gop { RESISTETH THE PROUD. 
GIVETH GRACETO THE HUMBLE. 


BEFORE HONOR IS HUMILITY. 


HE HATH{ 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


One of the most persistent traits in human character is 
thoughtless ingratitude. To make the children realize this, 
bring out by a few leading questions the fact ‘that they owe 
everything to God, ask how they should feel toward God for 
all his favor to them, show the sinfulness of forgetting him, 
and bring forward this song of Mary as an example of what 
their praise should be. Mary rejoiced over the promised 
gift of God’s Son; have our souls ever been stirred up in 
praise for that wonderful gift? Suppose that a gentleman 
has adopted an orphan boy, and has brought him up in wealth 
and luxury. One day the boy, falls into a river ; the gentle- 
man plunges in, and by his efforts the boy is saved, while he 
himself is lost. How the eloquent words of praise would 
leap to the lips of that boy, whenever he thought of his pre- 
server! Do we think and speak with equal warmth of God 
our Saviour? A lady has been out making purchases, and 
has bought quite a number of little things; but when she 
reckons up how much she has spent, she is astonished to find 
how great the amount is. How great would the debt appear 
if we could sum up all the numberless “ great things” which 
God has done for us ! 

Many hundreds of years ago there were two great peoples 
whom God had wonderfully gifted—the Greeks and the 
Romans. But both peoples became proud and thankless, 
and so God sent destruction upon their civilization, and gave 
their pre-eminence to the barbarians. So he put down the 
mighty from their seats. Compare, in Longfellow’s Tales of 
a Wayside Inn, the story of the king who was cast down 
from his throne through pride, and was again exalted when 
he bowed to God’s will. Compare also Tennyson’s Palace of 
Art, in which is represented human pride in its highest 
daring, and in its most sudden fall. 

A musician, who is a thorough master of his instrument, 
may play the same tune over and over again, and yet make 
it seem ever new by continual change of harmony. In the 
Bible, God's faithfulness is an ever-recurring strain ; yet it is 
always fresh, for it is always presented anew, as in this song 
of Mary, in some rich application. When Napoleon was 
about to engage in battle in sight of the Pyramids, he cried 
to his men: “ Soldiers! the memories of four thousand years 
look down upon you,” and the thought sent a thrill of pride 
through the hearts. of the soldiers. With like force Mary 
appeals to God’s faithfulness in the promises spoken to the 
“ fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed forever.” , 

Remembering God’s Favor.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, First Series, p. 156,—Forgetting God; Biblical and 
other Examples; Second Series, p. 145,—The Greatest 
Miracle ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 316, 
¢ 2699,—A Roman’s Offering ; Second Series, p. 410, 3 9215, 
—Christian Gratitude ; 3 9216,—A Greater Debt. 

Putting Down the Mighty.—See The Biblical Treasury, 
Vol. 1, p. 73, 8 118,—The Case of Simon Tournay ; Bowes’s 
Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 436,—The Worst 











Trouble; Second Series, pp. 300-302,—A Gilded Misery ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 640, 3 11169,— 
The Answer of Balbulus ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 
475, 2 1669,—The Blessing of ‘Humility. 

Recalling God’s Faithfulness—See Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Series, p. 411,—Emblems of Praise ; Second 
Series, pp. 311-313,—God’s Faithfulness in his Promises ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 296, 3 2499,— 
An Indian’s Experience ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 

76, 3 1309,—God’s Servants Rewarded ; Cawdray’s Store- 
house of Similes, p. 282,—God’s Mercy in His Promises. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The main feature in this lesson that is susceptible of en- 
largement, is rather Jewish than oriental, generally. The 
hope of all Jewish women that they might be the mother, or 
else the ancestor, of the Messiah, is well known; and herein 
lies, of course, the key to the natural feeling of Mary as ex- 
pressed in the Magnificat. Though the reproach of childless- 
ness is one most keenly felt by all women of the East, it was 
far more strongly felt by the Jewish women for this reason. 
Nor could the fact that they were not of the tribe of Judah 
have a very great counterbalancing weight. The line of 
David counted the Canaanite Rahab and the Moabite Ruth 
among its female transmitters. 

In our age and country the circumstances and matter of the 
conversation between Mary and Elisabeth, not to mention 
those of the appearance of the angel Gabriel to Mary, are 
generally excluded from ordinary conversation and public 
discussion. Whether this is nearer to the Eden state of 
primeval innocence in such matters than the bolder conver- 
sation of past centuries among our own people, it is hardly 
worth while here to inquire. But in the East all such lan- 
guage would be perfectly natural and nothing thought of. 
The Eastern women are by no means squeamish in conver- 
sation. Many a portion of the Bible which, with us, is re- 
served for private use, is entirely in harmony with open 
oriental talk. 

The Magnificat, it need scarcely be said, has been sung by 
the Christian church in all ages. In comparatively later 
times, which, however, follow a very ancient ritual, the Sar- 
um use, the chief parent of the Church of England service, 
gives it as the Psalm for the Lord’s Day at vespers. Trans- 
lated, the preceding versicle and rubric read as follows: 

“ Versicle: Let my prayer, O Lord! be directed unto 
Thee. 

Response: Like as incense in thy sight. 

[Rubric :] This verse is said at vespers on all Sundays and 
week days, from the first Sunday after the Octave of the 
Epiphany to Quadragesima; and from the first Sunday after 
Trinity to Advent, when it is the Office for the Time.” 

In the ordinary Romish ritual as celebrated in this coun- 
try, itis sung at vespers “in Paschal time.” Among the 
Syrians the Magnificat was sung at the daybreak service 
(ssaphro or lauds) by the Maronites; and, by some others, 
at the lilio or nocturns. These terms do not exactly corres- 
pond to the matins and vespers of either the Syrian or the 
Roman church. 

It cannot escape the notice of even the superficial Bible 
reader that this song is pitched in the key of the Old Testa- 
ment lyrics. The Jewish part of it, expanded by the New 
Testament to include all the children of Abraham by faith, 
need not be mentioned. But the other characteristics, first 
those of God’s condescending to those of low estate, and sec- 
ond, those of his showing his power and glory by overturning 
and exchanging the conditions of men, are marks of divinity 
which are everywhere noted as such in the Old Testament. 
But just in these two particulars the song links in with the 
oriental thoughts of ages. These are, and always have been, 
recognized in the East as distinguishing marks of divinity. 
The idea of fate inevitable has often been mingled therewith, 
not only by the later Muslims but by the Jewish rabbins. 
So much so, indeed, that God’s providence has been com- 
pared to, or called, fortune’s wheel by the latter. The same 
idea, in a modified form, appears also in the Greek mythol- 
ogy. But for illustrations one need only to look at the 
ancient inscriptions and to listen to the speech of modern 


orientals. The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2: 1-16), in this’) 


light, is to be looked at as an amplified praise of God as such, 
who has again showed himself as such. In Daniel’s prayer 
and praise (Dan. 2: 21), “he removeth kings, and setteth 
up kings,” the same appears in the same light. 

In this light, a mental echo is added by the oriental heart 
to almost every clause of this song, from verse 48 to verse 53. 
That echo is, Therefore he is God! Indeed it is twice ex- 
pressed with a poetical indirectness which might be called 
a paraphrase. In verse 48, “from henceforth all nations 
shall call me blessed,” or better, declare my happiness, the 
same in kind as that of the man described in Psalm 1 and 
Psalm 32: 1—this is saying in other words that he who has 
thus shown himself is God, though also God the forgiver. 
And again in the next verse, “and holy is his name,” is 
another paraphrase for “and he is God,” but expressed 
with most delicate poetic beauty. To this verse 50 may be 





regarded, for this purpose, as an added amplification of the 
same idea. But in the next three verses, the echo each time 
is, “he is the Almighty, the God who disposes of the affairs 
of men according to his blessed will.” All those verses set the 
strings of the oriental heart in vibration ; and to append the 
echo even in paraphrase would be tame to the habit of the im- 
agination of the East. Mary’s soul “doth magnify the Lord” 
most aptly to the prepared oriental mind—prepared by the 
habitual thought of ages; a thought still lively in all the 
East. 

We of the West think we understand this song; and doubt- 
less we do; but the vivid oriental flashes are somewhat 
dimmed for us. Wesow and reap, and think more of our 
own acts and their consequences than of the increase as being 
God-given. We strive for a position, and depend upon our- 
selves to attain it. Our orderly society makes us familiar 
with the steady operation of laws, and dulls our vision to the 
power that imposed and that works through them. But in 
the East these laws have always been more interrupted in 
their operation ; the play of what we call contingencies has 
been greater ; and the overruling arm of the Lord has been 
kept more distinctly in sight—at least it has more firmly 
impressed itself on the speech and writings of men. It ap- 
pears on the lips perpetually, and in prose and poetry every- 
where. 

One matter of legend is perhaps worth noticing here, inas- 
much as we all speak English together. According to one of 
the apocryphal accounts, this visit of Mary to Elisabeth was 
made, like one other of her errands, when she had finished 
up a batch of spinning; for according to most of the tales, 
Mary, the poor virgin, supported herself byspinning. If the 
modern application of the English word “spinster” can 
really be traced so far back as that, it is remarkable. How- 
ever, it is doubtless not so; our grandmothers could tell us 
the origin of the name; especially those of Dutch descent, 
whose ancestral language still retains a group of words of 
which “spinster” is almost the only English survivor; a 
group of feminine nouns in ~ster, whose corresponding mas- 
culine ended in -er. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


The Virgin Mary.—As our first sacred scriptures, called 
the Old Testament, begin with the mournful story of a woman 
who distrusted the good God, and disobeyed, and fell, and 
dragged down with her the whole of our race, the second 
part, called the New Testament, begins with the history of a 
woman who trusted God, and gave herself up to his holy 
will in loving obedience, and rose into his light, and with her 
lifted up all our race. Against the sad story of Eve is set 
the joy ul story of Mary, the Blessed Virgin, the mother of 
our Lord Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world. To under- 
stand one, you must know the other. The two stories fit into 
each other like two broken halves of a vase, or like a riddle 
and the answer. Both are stories of the beginning of a new 
world, a new race, and a new life. And both are for the 
whole world; for every man, woman, and child init, The 
holy maiden Mary lived not in a paradise like Eve. The 
world had very long ceased to be a pesedinn, et the valley 
in which Mary lived had been very fair and pleasant by the 
sweat of the brow of man. The village in which she lived 
was called Nazareth. The inhabitants of the village were 
not well spoken of. Many wondered how any good thin 
could come out of Nazareth. It was a border village, an 
probably, as in many frontier places, many outlawed people, 
who had reason to flee from both the countries it bordered on, 
took refuge in it. Very often we find in our Christian stories 
that God’s very best come out of the lowest and worst places ; 
for they are stories of conquest and redemption, of evil over- 
come with good. So out of rough wild Nazareth came this 
precious pearl of God. We know nothing certainly of Mary’s 
parents except that they must have been poor, and that they 
came of a royal lineage, of which more than a thousand years 
before, it had been promised, should be born a great King 
and Deliverer. Suddenly on the life of this simple village 
maiden, as on Eve of old, broke in that earlier world of 
unseen beings which surrounds and underlies what we 
see. For thousands of years since the punishment and 
the promise came to the first man and woman, the 
sons and daughters of the world had been straying, toil- 
ing, suffering, sometimes forgetting God ; sometimes longing 
for him and making cries to him as afar off; broken off from 
their Father, in strife with their brethren, and for thousands 
of years had been pouring out his riches of earth and 
sky on them, and from time to time calling to them, through 
various voices of men, more or less clear, to return to him. 
And now he was about to send them his own holy, eternal 
Son, to come to us not as a mighty conqueror or a command- 
ing prophet, but as a little child, a gentle teacher, a patient 
sufferer, to save the world, indeed, by dying for it, to conquer 
by suffering, to reign by loving; but at first to be a little 
child. And now to her who was chosen to be his mother, 
Mary, the maiden of Nazareth, came the angel with the 
promise of his birth. .. He told her that the promise her 
nation had been treasuring up and waiting for so many 
years was to be fulfilled; that the power of the Highest 
should overshadow her, and that she should become the 
mother of the Holy Child who was to save her whole people, 
and the whole world, from their sins. At once Mary gave 
the answer which has reversed for us all the distrustful 
words of Eve. She did not for a moment distrust the good 
God. She did not for a moment selfishly regard her own 
happiness. Free from all unbelief and fear, ready for every 
burden of sorrow or joy the Holy One might lay on her, she 
gave her whole being in 0 tie hand of God. The graciou: 
God gave to a woman’s lips to speak the adoring, vbedient 
words which accepted the divine gift which was to reverse 
the curse of Eve. And so the glad story of redemption 
begins in the fearless heart of Mary, the Galilean maiden, the 
mother of our Lord.—From The Women of Christendom, . 
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Neither in this nor in any other age of English poetry 
has there arisen a master of verse the equal in every 
way of Alfred Tennyson. When we remember that his 
first slender volume appeared in 1827, we are amazed at 
the genius which fifty-three years later is still original, 
freshly inventive, and ambitious of new forms for its 
skill. His latest Ballads and other Poems show him to 
us upon a side hitherto unappreciated, namely, that of 
popular treatment of popular themes. We have here in 
The Northern Cobbler, in the First Quarrel, and in The 
Village Wife, three studies which are photographic in 
their exactness. Remembering that fine temperance 
picture, Facing the Enemy, we seem to see the brave 
cobbler looking defiance at his black bottle of gin : 

“ Wouldn’t a pint a’ served as well as a quart? Naw doubt: 
Bat J liked a bigger feller to fight wi’ an’ fowt it out.” 
And there is the same pathos in the Children’s Hospital 
as in that never-to-be-forgotten Queen of the May, which 
we have known so long. Yes, Tennyson is indeed a genius 
of the very highest order, unapproachably exquisite in 
his verse and in his language. He can stir us with the 
Defence of Lucknow, or fill our fancy with the wonder- 
ful pictures of that unique poem, The Voyage of Mael- 
dune. In the ballad of the Revenge, he has offered us 
an opportunity to test his historical accuracy, and has 
condensed the accounts of Sir Walter Raleigh, Jan Van 
Linschoten, and gallant old Dick Hawkins into a memo- 
rable study of the bravest sea-fight ever fought. Gervase 
Markham tried to sing it, but Alfred Tennyson is at last 
its true laureate. We like least in this volume—small 
and precious as it is—the few instances where the obscur- 
ity and vagueness of a transient modern school have 
affected it. De Profundis belongs with Browning’s 
poems rather than with Tennyson's. But only a genius 
could have sent that greeting to the Florentines, or could 
have composed the epitaph on Sir John Franklin, flaw- 
leasly brief, and supremely fine in every touch : 
“ Not here! the white North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole.” 
We miss from this little book those pathetic verses to his 
dead brother, ending with the lines, 
“ As all I am was one with thee, 
May all thou art be mine!” 
It seems strange that it is not here. It will outrank the 
most of even In Memoriam. A fact noticeable about the 
American edition of these ballads is that the composition, 
press work, binding, and publication occupied only 
twenty-six hours from the time the advance sheets were 
received in Boston. By this, and by the extremely low 
cost of the book, Messrs. J. RB. Osgood & Co. have effected 
an advertisement as extensive as it was well chosen. 
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One of the few books of which there will never be too 
many editions, and of which a choice illustrated copy is 
desirable in every home, is Pilgrim’s Progress, And of 
all the editions with which this work has been honored 
in its more than two centuries of history, none has ex- 
ceeded in finish and beauty the Edition de Luxe with 
illustrations by Frederick Barnard, J. D. Linton, E. F. 
Brentwall and others, printed by Dalziel Brothers (whose 
name by the way, is pronounced Da-él’), and published 
by Strahan & Co. of London. Only five hundred copies 
of this edition were printed, and they on choice hand- 
made paper, the illustrations all in proof on China paper, 


y | and the volume bound in full vellum, selling at five 


guineas a copy. Of course such a volume as this is 
beyond the reach of most persons; but the nearest ap- 
proach to it for ordinary purchasers is a reprint of it, 
with all its illustrations, on good paper, by the same 
printers, now offered to the American public at less than 
one-fifth the cost of the original edition, To those whose 
eyes have not been spoiled by the original this is a very 
delightful edition; and to anyone it is the best ever 
offered for its price. Bunyan’s allegory is one which 
really gains by good illustrations; for the characters are 
originally of the imagination, and the true artist can take 
the author’s idea, and put it fairly before the reader’s 
eye. Obstinate, Pliable, Timorous, Formalist, Hypoc- 
risy, No Heart, Ignorance, Prejudice, Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, Doctor Skill, Lord Hate Good, and Giant Despair, 
as pictured by Barnard, and Old Honest and Valiant for 
Truth, by Linton, on the description of John Bunyan, 
are a great deal more real than when told of by Bunyan 
alone. There are new lessons for old readers as well as 
for new ones in these illustrations ; and aside from their 
specific lessons, there are here some pictures most pleas- 
ing for their mere artistic value, such as the lions before 
the palace Beautiful, Christian talking with the damsel 
Discretion at the door of that palace, Matthew and his 
new wife Mercy, and others. Taken as a whole this book 
is one worthy of the warmest commendation, and it has 
more than an ephemeral value, (4to, pp. xvi, 277. 
New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. Price, $5 00.) 


To write an historical novel of the first class—one cor- 
rect in its historical details and pictures of social life and 
individual character, and also vigorously and artistically 
written—is an achievement which few authors have 
compassed. Kingsley’s Hypatia, Ebers’s Uarda, and 
George Eliot’s Romola deserve to’ be accounted really 
successful historical novels ; but few are the books which 
can be placed in the same class. Of course the difficul- 
ties of historical fiction are greatly increased when 
religious subjects are essayed ; and they become virtually 
insuperable when the life and times of the Saviour are 
introduced ; notwithstanding all the advantages to be 
derived from the contemplation of men’s characters and 
actions from new points of view. The latest attempt to 
depict, indirectly, the earthly work and the human 
personage of the Saviour, comes from General Lew 
Wallace, of the United States Army, in Ben-Hur, a Tale 
of the Christ. General Wallace is already known as the 
author of The Fair God, a tolerably successful Mexican 
historical romance. The present story has considerable 
literary ability and artistic success, and is written, for 
the most part, with an evident design to be discreet and 
reverent in its choice of language and situation. Fur- 
thermore, it throws some light on the outward surround- 
ings of the Judean life of the dawn of the Christian era. 
And yet it is certain that the book is an utter failure; it 
aims to do what its author is unable to do—what, indeed, 
might appall the greatest of novelists, and the wisest and 
devoutest of biblical students. Its dramatic interest, its 
brightly colored pictures of Jewish life, and its carefully 
elaborated story of the transformation of the character 
of Ben-Hur, the hero, from martial Judaism to spiritual 
Christianity, do not make good its ill-advised attempt to 
enter a field where angels fear to tread. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 552. New York: Harper and Brothers, Price, $1.00.) 





American woodcuts are confessedly the best in the 
world; and of American woodcuts, those in Scribner’s 
Monthly and St. Nicholas during the last three years 
have included some of the best. Such artistic works as 
these are worthy of preservation by themselves; and 
there is a satisfaction in having them in shape for fre- 
quent reference. The Portfolio of Proof Impressions 
from these two magazines sent out a year ago was a de- 
cided success. This year a portfolio of Proofs from 
Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas is in some respects an 
improvement on that, These are on separate sheets of 


| graphs which give it a somewhat choppy style. 





heavy paper, peer more convenient for hiniiieg 
and they are more carefally printed than were those of 
last year. There are fifty of the impressions, giving a 
good variety of subjects. Some of the portrait heads, 
notably those of Gladstone and Walt Whitman are ex- 
ceedingly well done. The Russian Nun, A Swedish 
Queen Mother of the Oldén Time, and The Lost Mind, 
are admirable in conception and execution, and as bits of 
landscape, the Autumn Afternoon in the Berkshire Hills, 
and Whittier’s Birthplace, are not to be excelled. The 
Portfolio would make a good holiday gift; or it would be 
a good thing to keep for one’s self. (Folio, 50 plates. 
New York: Scribner & Oo. Price, $5.00). 


It is a dangerous practice for any novelist to make too 
frequent appearances,—indicating haste in composition, 
and wearying‘the novel-reading public, which does not 
readily absorb an overplus of books from the same source. 
And of all novelists, Mr. Henry James, Jr., ought to be 
the last one to write too hastily or too voluminously; for 
his chief excellence lies in a careful and fastidious char- 
acter-analysis. But he has become, of late, one of the 
most rapid of writers; and his readers are not surprised, 
accordingly, to find his most recent novel, Washington 
Square, a weak and perfunctory performance. Its scene 
is laid in New York, but its local “color” is dim and 
ineffective, and the author even falls into inexcusable 
anachronisms, though the time of the novel is little more 
than a generation ago. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
266. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25 ) 


The imprint of the London Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge is usually a guaranty of the ex- 
cellence of the book which bears it ; for the average 
merit of the issues of the Society is very high. One of 
its latest publications is a worthy addition to its list: The 
Women of Christendom ; a series of chapters on many of 
the devout women of Christian history, prepared by Mrs. 
Charles, the author of The Schénberg-Cotta Family. It 
was prepared for use in missionary work among the 
women of India, but is well suited for general circulation, 
and may be made a very effective means of good. Its 
chief literary defect is its division into very short para- 
(16mo, 
cloth, pp. viii, 361. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; New York: Pott, Young, & Co.) 





We sincerely question the wisdom of suggesting skep- 
ticism to the young, even when the antidote to its poison 
is presented as fully as in Drifting and Anchored, by 
Mrs, E, J. Richmond. Three girls graduate from Mount 
Holyoke, where they have been carefully grounded in 
Bible study and Christian principles. Two are firm 
believers, and one is a doubter. They all marry, and 
the story takes us into their respective homes. In the 
end, after a struggle against her convictions, the doubting 
one is brought to see the truth. The book is written 
earnestly, and is intended for advanced classes. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 253. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.00.) Pet ele eeoes 

A whole generation of young readers has come forward 
since Miss Lucretia P. Hale began to write in Our Young 
Folks her very amusing and original chapters on the 
doings of the “‘ Peterkin family.” These clever stories, 
which have called forth several clumsy imitations, ought 
to have been made into a book long ago, but perhaps the 
newly issued volume of 7/ie Peterkin Papers will have 
two audiences instead of one, because of its delay in 
appearance. Saye that the central idea is made to do 
duty rather too long, it is a thoroughly enjoyable book 
for old or young. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. - 246, 
Boston: James R. ais & Co. Price, $1,00.) 


Another of the series of EME hymns and poems fully 
illustrated, published within the last few years by Lee 
and Shepard, is Home, Sweet Home—a poem that is surely 
as well worthy of this distinction as any on the list. The 
designs are by Miss L. B. Humphrey, and they are at her 
best. The engraving is by Andrew. The form is small 
quarto. The paper is heavy and rich. The binding us 
neat. As a whole the illustrations are more uniformly 
good than in any other of the series; the only one here 
which falls below the standard being that of the Mother 
and Children. (Square 16mo, no numbering. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 


The sixth volume of Mr. Alexander William King- 
lake’s slowly written and authoritative history of The 
Invasion of the Crimea has been promptly reissued in 
America as the fourth volume of the Harpers’ more com- 
pact edition. The volume is extremely interesting, even 
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when read separately from its predecessors,—not less in| 1880. This organization has nearly doubled its | to Germany: “Otto Finger is one of the most indefati- 


its accounts of political affairs in London than in ita vivid 
pictures of scenes in the field. Its most readable pages 
perhaps, are those devoted to a pitiless analysis of 
the course of the London Times, in its effect on the con- 
duct of the war. (12mo, cloth, New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 

We rarely meet with a book more entirely wholesome 
for young and enthusiastic girls with a tendency to being 
morbid and introspective, than Jn the Sunlight and Out of 
it, by Catharine Shaw. It is a tender, tranquil story of 
home life in a happy English household; the heroine tel- 
ling the story in successive chapters of her diary. Con- 
scious trust in the Lord Jesus constitutes Mary’s 
sunlight, the absence of trust her shadow. And her 
experiences are confirmed by that of Christians every- 
where. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 224. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


The thousands of little people who have laughed and 
cried over the Dotty Dimple, Little Prudy, and Flaxie 
Frizzle stories will be charmed to hear that Sophie May 
has written another Flaxie book called Twin Cousins. 
These books are nursery classics in the best sense. And 
mamma is always glad when papa brings one,of them 
home in his coat pocket. Not a few lessons for mothers 
are deftly woven in with the sayings and doings of the 

“children in this story, which equals its predecessors in 
brightness. (Small 16mo, illustrated, pp. 1938. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Price, 75 cents.) 





One of the good juvenile books of last year was Richard 
Markham’s Around the Yule Log. It gave practical 
information in connection with a pleasing story, some- 
what in the style of the Bodley books and the Zig-Zag 
Journeys. Another bock by the same author, and in a 
similar vein, is Aboard the Mavis. Its instructive items 
cluster about the east end of Long Island in the colonial 
days. It isataking story, and it is well printed, well 
illustrated, and prettily bound in a fantastic illuminated 
paper cover. (Square 8vo, illustrated, pp. 240. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

It is possible for a judicious observer to write fresh 
chapters even on such hackneyed themes as present them- 
selves in an ordinary British tour. Mr. William Winter’s 
letters to the New York Tribune, gathered into a volume 
entitled A 7rip to England, form a real addition to the 
literature of American travel, and are well worth reissue 
in the new and very prettily printed edition (the second) 
which has just appeared. The boolf is accompanied by 
graceful crayon drawings by Mr. Joseph Jefferson. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 167. Boston: James R. Osgood 

Co. Price, $1.00.) 





One of the magazines which has a new value as a 
bound volume is Scribner’s Monthly. Its numbers make 
two handsome volumes each year—volumes which in 
appearance, in choice illustrations, and in reading-matter, 
are a good addition to any library. The latest volume— 
from May to October, 1880—contains some of the best 
engravings of the new Portfolio already mentioned. 
(Vol. xx, illustrated, pp. 952. New York: Scribner & 
Co. Price, $3.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_~<—__—— 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—It was announced at the third annual Sunday-school 
convention of the Dudley (England) District of the 
Methodist New Connection, held at Birmingham, Novem- 
ber 1, that the district now comprised sixty schools, with 
1,299 teachers and 10 347 scholars. A prize scheme was 
proposed by the general committee for the stimulus of 
Bible study among the scholars, and a resolution urging 
the various schools to form local Bands of Hope was 
adopted. 

—County conventions are becoming more frequent in 
Dakota Territory. On November 28 the annual session 
of the Turner County Sunday-school Convention was 
held at Parker. The morning service was devoted to 
sermons on Sunday-sclool work. In the afternoon, the 
following officers, among others, were elected: For presi- 
dent, the Rev. J. P. Coffman; secretary, Mr. W. 8. 
Branch ; and treasurer, Mr. E. W. Crocker. The Terri- 
torial Convention will meet at Parker in June, 1881. 


—The second annual election of officers for the Primary 
Teacher’s Union of Philadelphia, was held December 4, 





membership during the past year. The International 
lessons taught by prominent primary teachers, the dis- 
cussion of: topics relative to the work, and other efforts 
of the Union, have met with favor among the teachers of 
the little folks. The meetings will be held as heretofore 
in the parlor of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Fifteen and Chestnut Streets, each Saturday at 3.30 
o’clock, when all who are interested in this particular 
branch of Sunday-school work will be cordially wel- 
comed. 


—A very successful Sunday-school Institute, under the 
auspices of the Sunday-school Union of the District of 
Columbia, was held in Washington, December 6-3, under 
the leadership of Mr. William F. Sherwin and the Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut. Two sessions were held each day, one in 
the afternoon and one in the evening. Professor O. T. 
Mason, of Columbia College, gave an address on “ The 
place of science in the study of the Bible.” Mr. Frank 
Beard presided at the blackboard, and Mrs. 8, W. Clark 
conducted the primary class department. All the ses- 
sions were well attended, and the Institute was brought 
to a close at a crowded meeting on the evening of 
Wednesday, December 8. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—In Birmingham, England, a Sunday-school committee 
has been at work since the centenary celebrations in prep- 
aration fora house-to-house visitation throughout the city, 
to be participated in by all the evangelical bodies. The 
visitation will. commence with the New Year, and a 
united endeavor will be made to bring the whole city 
under Sunday-school influences. 


—At the eighteenth anniversary of the Missionary 
Association of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, of Brooklyn, held December 5, 1880, it was 
announced that the missionary gifts of the school during 
the year amounted to $1,25240, of which $500 was 
given to the support of the home missions of the Presby- 
terian Board, $300 to their foreign missions, and $150 to 
the American Sunday-school Union. The total class 
collections for the year amounted to $1,327.18. 


—Swan Lake Sunday-school, in Iowa, since it was 
organized, not many months ago, by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union, who made the first 
prayer ever heard there in a public assembly, and 
preached the first sermon, has been wonderfully blessed. 
Thirty-two persons have formed themselves into a Pres- 
byterian Church, and are about to erect for themselves a 
house of worship. In another place a Methodist class, 
and in still another a Congregational church has been 
built on this missionary’s Sunday-school foundation-work. 

—A letter from a Delaware superintendent gives a 
noteworthy example of regular attendance at Sunday- 
school. He says: “In the Sunday-school of which I am 
superintendent, there is a little girl fourteen years old, 
who has attended promptly every Sunday for seven years, 
with only two exceptions, one of which was on ac- 
count of sickness, and the other was absence from town, 
and on that Sunday she attended a Sunday-school in the 
city where she visited. So that, really, she has only been 
absent from Sunday-school one Sunday in seven years.” 

—Two noteworthy superintendents are reported by a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, in 
Virginia. One, seventy-eight years old, who has served 
in that capacity for more than forty years, and now has 
charge of a large and successful school. He is delighted 
with the International lessons, though he never used 
them before this year. The other is superintendent also 
of the car-shops at Central Depot, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for six years, and has been absent only 
seven times,—four times when he was not in the county, 
and three times when he was engaged in church-work,— 


“was never five mivutes late in opening the school. This 


missionary reports the freédmen as wholly alive to the 
Sunday-school work on his field: very anxious to learn, 
using the International lessons, buying more books than 
white neighbors, and as having held, lately, the best 
Sunday-school association the missionary ever attended. 


EVANGELISTIC. 


—From the sixty-ninth annual report of the New 
Hampshire Bible Society, it appears that during the year 
106 towns were canvassed, 28,273 families visited, and 
that 352 Protestant families, which were found to be 
without a Bible, were supplied with one. The year hss 
been an exceptionally prosperous one for the society, and 
the amount of work done exceeds that of any former year, 


—How an extensive system of tract distribution slong 
the railroad lines of North Germany began, is teld in the 
following extract from a letter written by a recent visitor 





gable tract distributors I ever met. Some years ago he 
threw a tract from a railway carriage to one of the rail- 
way watchmen. The train was slowly approaching a sta- 
tion, and, to his surprise, the man sprang on the step of 
the carriage, thanked him for the tract, and pleaded moat 
touchingly that something might be done for his comrades, 
of whom it might truly be said that no man cared: for 
their souls. They are stationed in watch-houses, at short 
intervals, all along the railway lines, and their duty is to 
keep a constant watch on the lines, so as to prevent acci- 
dents. Their work is severe, and their opportunities for 
getting away to where they might hear the gospel are few 
indeed. Mr. Finger was deeply moved by this appeal, 
and soon after commenced a work which has now 
extended to more than eighty-six lines of railway in 
North Germany. He has established a sort of cireulat- 
ing system, by which a fresh supply of good reading is 
sent regularly every week from the head termini of 
these railways, and passed down the lines as they are read, 
from watch-house to watch-house, to the end of the lincs 
whence it is returned to him direct, to take its place on a 
fresh line. Recently a new field has been opened, the 
heads of the postal service having given permiesion to 
Mr, Finger to send papers to all the employés in Dresden 
and its neighborhood, giving every facility for their distri- 
bution, and sending the packets post free.” 

—Active evangelical work is being carried on in 
France, in regions hitherto unvisited by Protestant 
speakers. The following extract from a report by 
M. Fourneau, of his work along the Loire, shows how 
ready the French people are at present to receivé the 
gospel: “Last Tuesday I set out for Blois with high 
hopes which have not been disappointed. That evening 
I demonstrated the superiority of the gospel to all 
human religions, before an audience of nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty persons. The next day they nearly all 
came again, and others with them, makiny an audience of 
nearly three hundred—all that the little meeting- house 
would hold. The theme of my second lecture was “The 
regeneration of society cannot be affected by clericalism, 
nor by free-thinking, but by the gospel, known, received, 
and practiced, first in the family, then in the com- 
munity.’ The greater part of the audience were Catho- 
lics ; yet they manifested full sympathy with the speaker. 
An English friend, who has been living at Tours for 
several years, had hired for two days the circus of that 
city, having about fourteen hundred sittings, and an- 
nounced the lectures by posters. There were eight hun- 
dred persons at the first lecture, and over one thousand 
at the second ; the subjects were the same as at Blois. 
The population of Tours is one-half clerical, the other 
half infidel; and there was no mincing of words with 
either of those two ways of hindering the soul from 
seeking God, and yet the speaker was received with such 
demonstrations as to encourage him to go again with the 
simple message of salvation.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


—In 1873 a new hospital, called The London Temper- ' 
ance Hospital, was opened in Gower Street, London, for 
the treatment of medical and surgical cases without the 
ordinary use of alcohol. The rules of the institution 
provided that in extraordinary cases alcohol might be 
used, if in the opinion of the medical officers such use 
was necessary. During the seven years ending Novem- 
ber 10, 1880, the number of patients treated amounted to 
9,239, and in only one of these cases did the medical 
officers think it advisable to use alcohol, and in that the 
result was not found to be beneficial. It has recently 
been found necessary to erect new buildings to accommo- 
date the increasing practice of the hospital. 


GENERAL. 

—A family covenant is proposed for use in all Chris- 
tian families by the Rev. F. A. Armstrong, of Kirkwood, 
Missouri. He proposes that each family should be organ- 
ized into a “ Christian Home Association,” each member 
to pledge himself to put God first in the family life, to 
avoid all that would injure self or others, and to promote 
the best good of all. 


—Among other charitable agencies in Philadelphia, 
the Fuel Savings Society, which has been in existence 
for nearly sixty years, has been doing a good work in 
cultivating and developing provident habits among work- 
ing people. Small sums not exceeding one dollar at any 
one time are received from its depositors, and after the 
accounts are balanced on the first of November, orders 
for fuel are issued to the depositors at a rate considerably 
below the cost to the society. During the last six years 
11,555 tons of coal have been so delivered, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 44,500 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate 4s 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the issue for subseribers. 


Oard collectors can buy seven bars Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap of any grocer, and 
write Oragin & Oo., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
seven cards gratis, six colors and gold, 
Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages of Man.” 
Ordinary price, 25 cents. 


The Labor of Love, the illustrated gos- 
pel monthly, and The Food for Lambs, 
illustrated lesson weekly, for the little fel- 
lows, is perhaps not surpassed for work in 
the Sunday-school. For specimen copies 
address the publisher, Edwin A. Wilson, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


The International lesson leaf of The 
Labor of Love series, prepared by Rev. 
James H. Brookes, St. Louis, and Rev. 
T. E. Babb, of Victor, New York, for the 
intermediate, advanced scholars, and older 
teachers, will be sent free to any school for 
one month, or free 8 MONTHS to schools sub- 
scribing for The Labor of Love, or Food 
for Lambs for 1881. Address the publisher, 
Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, Illinois, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


C. i. aie aes. Penn., says: ‘I sell 
}- ] A. 8. T. Co. Tip Shoes, and can recommend them 
ve all other tips. They give fect satisfaction. 
reat more shoes with the A. 8. T. Co. Tip than any 
vther, 


Suggestions 1 for ‘Holiday Gifts. 


A New Portfolio of Proofs from 
SCRIBNER and ST. NICHOLAS. 
Fifty bee oy impressions of choicest recent 
these magazines, laid loosely ina 
re < oy The most valuable and beautiful 
collection yet made of modern wood-engrav- 
io Several of the ary printed in tint, 
Price, $5.00. Edition limited to 1500, of which 
nearly two-thirds were sold before issue, De- 
cember 10. 











the Wonderful Christmas St. Nicholas” 
is a grandly illustrated Holiday book, costing 
only thirty cents. First edition, 105,000: the 
most beautiful issue of a child’s magazine ever 
<i re an operetta, capital Christmas 
stories, e 


ST. NICHOLAS Sune ND VOLUMES. 

Volume VII. (1880) now pork in two parts, 
elegantly bound in red and gold, c 
pages, and nearly as aay wlgnal wood engrav- 
ings. Price, $2.50 per part. t year’s edi- 
tion was entirely exhausted before Christmas. 
“ The best present for an intelligent child.”— 
Baltimore 


Games by the Editor of St. Nicholas, 

“ The Protean Cards, or Box of Fifty Games,” 
—some suited to the experienced whist-player, 
and others to little children ; price, $1.00. ‘ he 
Stratford Game,”—a Shaks ian “Authors,” 
with new attractions added,—75 cents. New 
editions. 


“BABY DAYS,’ 

Compiled from the Very Little Folks’ Depart- 
ment of St. NicHoLas. The most charming 
yet made for mothers to read to their 
children. Richly illustrated. Twentieth thoy- 
sand selling. Price, $2.00. 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, 

To those who take but one leading periodical, 
SoRIBNER’S MONTHLY (4.00) offers special at- 
tractions, as covering a wide range in literature, 
science, and art, keeping its readers well abreast 
of the times, and sto! up for them in its 
volumes, if preserved and bound, an encyclo- 
pedia of the age. A subscription ‘to St. Nica- 
OLA8 ($3.00) will delight the heart of a child 
for a whole year. The attractions of these 
magazines for 1881, each in its own field, are 
more numerous and varied than in any previous 
season. Their united circulation is now about 
200,000 copies monthly. To ble new sub- 
serivers to secure Part I. of Mr. Schuyler’s 
f mous serial, “Peter the Great,” the following 
offers of SCRIBNER’S are made : 


Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner’s for $5.00. 
For $5.00, SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY for the 
coming year, "beginning with November, and the 
previous nine numbers, Feb’y to October, 1880. 
Two Bound. Vols, and a Subscription for $7.50. 
For $7.50, ScRIBNER’s for the coming year 
beginning with November, and the peurieas 13 
numbers; elegantly bound (two vols.). Apply 
to book or news dealers, or the publishers, 
SCRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 
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PRICE FOUR CENTS. 


i, 


Harper's Young People, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Price, 4 cents a Week; $1.50 a Year, 
postage paid. 


—_—_—— 


READ! READ! READ! 


Father, 
Mother, 
Guardian, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A subscription to HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
for the coming year would be a pocnses Sine wee 
afford more than half a hundred innocen 

enjoyments.— Porland Argus. 


HARPER'S FOUn® PEOPLE has become the most 
popular story datok 9 in the C7 i y because 


parents were > jue a8 @ means 
of education entertainment, and because the chil- 
dren found it ys reading.— Boston Traveller. 


RHARPER'S R hg A PEOPLE grows in interest 


be po every number, Its illustrations show the skill 
of our ur best artists. It is the best written weekly 
‘or young people ever published.— Albany Journal, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued every week 
ata marveliously is Reon. ot the brightest and best 
rr, a for boys and girls over ten.—Our 


There have been few things in the history Sf 
odieal pees more yemartanse, in 2 quiet 
than the precision and apparent ease with which 
publishers of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE have 
placed that admirable juvenile journal Ly w — 


of permanent and w ae popuiari 
reoupenton A, &@ sort of meveaaity Ts fiveuife inn life.— 


The youn await the wotity arrival of HAR- 
PER’S Rh hs aa ae thusiasm.— Brook- 
lyn Union-A 


It is remarkable what freshness is 


ven to each new 
number of HARPER'S YOUNG P 
Sunday Press. 


PLE.— Albany 


HARPER'S yorme . PEOPLE is the best weekly 
for children in erica. — Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, New HA, 


PRS wee YOUNG PEOPLE is so good that it 


does not seem as tho! » it could by an 
bility be gy Upon, yy aes a 


t to be whow aes Ley 
op vlan ng entertal: maot purpose 
Philadelphia North An.¢rican. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE rg ~~ favorite 
te to its pages, which 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is by all odds the best 
persetonl tor children now published in the United 
ts stories are sweet and pure, with aims, 
briliiency of thought, and the most comp) adapta- 
tion to juvenile readers.— Harford Post, 


The pists the series, | the various departments of 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, are full of the move- 
meat and variety which children like, with none of 
that pernicious excitement which is 

that is offered to children.—Christia: 


Address, 


HARPER AND BROTHERS New York. 


aa Sample copy sent on receipt of three-cent stamp. “GE 


wm 481.60 a year—Three Cents acopy. 
WEEELY, tian He 





yequailed Terms to — 
[oss ns bitten on 














THE BEST THING YET. peal 
of Rayman tare ce 


poms cass io rns Tw 


“The Bible Society and 


<a e 5) 
The New Revision. 
By Rev. Chas. S$. Rebinson, D. D. 
The first of a series of three papers on the 
New Revision of the Bible a eon in 
THE JANUARY sé IBNER, 
tracing the record of the American Bible So- 
ciety on this subject for the past thirty years. 
The second paper will be by Prof. Fisher of 
Yale College, How the New Testament 
Came Down to Us, and the third will relate 
to the work of our American scholars on the 
New Revision. 
Other features of the Jan number are the 
following: Glimpses of Parisian Art, with 
sketches >y Butin, Béraud, Chialiva, De Nittis, 
Madrazo, and others; an entertaining er on 
The London Theatres, with a Jall-acien 
—_ of Henry Irving in “ The Fiving 
tchman,” and other interesting pictures ; 
A Christmas Hymn, with striking illustra- 
tions by La FarGE; concluding chapters of 
SENSIER’s Life of Millet, with a full-page 
crayon portrait of Millet by himself; Welsh 
Fairs, and In Albania with the Ghegs, 
—— illustrated ; Peter the Great, in- 
cluding an interesting biographical chapter on 
CHARLES XII. of Sweden, with illustrations; 
CAPITAL SHORT STORIES; 
theconcluding part of Mrs, SCHAYER’S Tiger- 
Lily, and the first complete account of the 
new YALE COLLEGE HOROLOGICAL BUREAU. 
The J anuary number justifies the high reputa- 
tion Scribner's Monthly has won as distinctively 
AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
aiming to be the incentive and the exponent of 
the highest development of American litera- 
ture and art, and at the same time cosmopoli- 
character. 


tan py 
A NEW FEATURE. 

a 1881, SCRIBNER will contain a series 
of sparkling Novelettes, or condensed novels, 
of one long serial. In February, the 
MIDWINTER NUMBER, there will ropem 
twenty-two Suan of a novelette by 

URNETT, the story of an 
American girl in England (a sort of “ Daisy 
Miller”). Novelettes by G. W. CABLE, 
BOYESEN, Miss OsGooD, and others will follow. 
For sale eve here; price, 35 cents. Sub- 
scription price, .00 a year. Inquire for special 
offers of back numbers with subscriptions gin- 
ning with Nov. (21 numbers for $5.00, etc.) 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


HELPS TO LUKE. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR 1881. 


Ryle’s Notes on Luke. 

2vols. $3.00. 
Jacobus’ Notes on Luke and John. 
In one vol, $1.50. 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. 

3 vols, $4.50. 
Brighter than the Sun, 


A Life ofour Lord. By J. R. Macduff, D.D, 
16 full-page illus. Small octavo, $2.00. 


ROBERT CARTER AND BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, New York. 

‘Bent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

FOR CHILDREN {| | This ps a will begin the 


| year 1881 wi new and ele 
gant other 
THE 


| 9a cover 
| ments. a b- —— to 
| surpass mita’ The 
RSE RY ® January , A will prove 
N U $i.50 a year in advance. 
aa New ag ew 
extra numbers by su b- 
Fifteenth Year. | ing now. 


NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
The Christmas Double Part 
or 











The Young Ladies’ Journal, 


CONTAINING 


Four Splendid Colored Supplements, 


vide | Incloding eC a CHARMING and RIGuLY INTEREST- 
CTURE. in BEAUTIF L COLORS, for 
LADIES, “ THE ENG AGED RING. ” also 


FOUR EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS 


OF COMPLETE CHRISTMAS STORIES, NEW 
MUSIC, GAMES, FASHIONS, Etc. 


Comprising may Eight Gupptemtsuts one 
trations TOF © ro: of the MOST Tees Pon 


rare VE HOLIDAY NUMBERS 
DIES ever 
Price 


Gok 
of the Double Part, including all the Supple- 
ments, 70 cents, post- = or doub e met of ordinary 
Monthly Paris. Sold by all Book and ealers. 


The International News y asoneo 31 heen St., N.Y. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publications. 


Chatterbox! Caution | 


Jatending purchasers should look out for counter- 
feits e woods are full of them.’ Some contain 
halt a pa pages from the original book, and some 
more, but 


NONE ARE GENUINE 


excepting the authorized complete edition bearing the 
impr.ot of 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


All booksellers and newsmen can supply the com- 
plete and genuine Chatterbox. 


RIFR E TO ALL.—A set of our New Cyreme 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


OXFORD 





Teachers’ Bibles, 


Patent Index. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. | 


ALL 
UNDAY 


CHOOL \ Teachers and 
TUDENTS of the Bible 

HOULD 

UBSCRIBE for 

Monthly Notes for Bible Study, 


IN UNION WITH THE 


Bible Reading & Prayer Alliance. 


For Sample, send 3 cent stamp to 
8. R. BRIGGS, Willard Tract Depository, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Miss E. DRYER, “ Bible Reading and Prayer Al- 
lia iance,” 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


NCYCLOPADIA o= 
TIQUETTE2 BUSINESS 


‘his is the cheapest and only tro oe A an 

work on Etiquette and Business and Social Forms. It 

tells how to perform all the various duties of life. and 

how to a r to best advantage on ions. 
muted.—sSend for fo nag wed hewingerm by a 

Salk davasianamn: of the work and extra te ba gia 

Add ress National Publishing Co.. Philadelp Pa. 














AGENTS GOLDEN THOUGHTS on _— 






In Prose and er over 300 Ux gniboss. Be 
tion b eve. 
charming gift. Thostinted, oe te 


LsoO 
FOR 





= mensel y popular in in the home cirele and Sunday-schools. 
E. B,. TREAT, Pud’r, 757 Broadway, New York. 


It } ays Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultura: bov.. 


Farming for Profit 


New Accurate. Comprehensive. A Complete Farm 
ETL m itself. A sure guide to ee ul farming. 
TELLS S HOW Cultivate all Farm Crops 
| end | bare tor LiveStock: 
row fruit ees usiness, 
Make Money And Secure Happiness 
Saves many times Its es ever pode, 860 page. 
40 oss rations Send for Cireulars and terms 


MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa- 
ey AGEN'SS WANTED ror 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


‘he Fasten Selling Look ever iseued (Sout Work b, 


John B. 


vhis grand work—now for the first time publi 

lowing with tender pathos, epley humor, ey aon (inage fora I 
is outselling all other books three to one. Ministers say “ 

po ed wt." ‘Thousands are waiting for it, and Reports ‘len 








vents are 79-74-81 -56-65-for first week's work; one sold 36 in 
ays. “30) m ents wanted on_ 5S; Terms. Address 
Y WORTHING TON & CO Harreorn Coun 





aCENTS WANTED for the most piere 


0 ire Bible, in one volume,ever published. Endorse- 
perks by 200 ablest scholarsiSend for these). Adapted to all: 
Literary men (embodies latest research); Sun “school 
workers, Students, Children; a book for s. Contains 
rare features. Description of Palestine; History of Apostolic 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life of St, John; Tables showing time 

of each patriarch, prophet aad king; authorship and dates 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peo led from Noah; 

paranses and miracles of Old and estaments; eo 

-four sermons of Christ in their orders the eightee 

mirael es | the Apostles. 1930 pages. iieowenens. 
ly xtra terms. ing fast. 5475 Las. terrane 
100 to wise ermonth. A few General wan 
URADLEY GARRETSON & CO., 66 N. 


GENTS WANTED! 

Fer our New Book, NICK PUTZEL 
A Story of unusual power and spirit. A fulland 
jearless exposure of the subile arts of political wire 
pulling—showing how rum and rascality rule and 
ruin in American politics. Praised by the people. 
Jilustrated by ** Bos” the inimitable character artist. 
Price only $1.50. sells fast. Terms very li beral. 
HUBBARD BROS, Pubs., 723 Chestnut St.. Phiiad’a. 


ANTED.—Five sbarp, shrewd men, from 2% to 35 

years of age, with a good education, to learn my 
system of selling books by suscription, and then to 
act as managers in different States of the Union. I 
can pay. after short trial. men who have yy A from 
$1,(00 to $1,200 the first year, and frm m™ $1,500 000 
the secend year. Give age, experience in life, and 
send this W. J. HOLLAND, pringfieid, Mass. — 


=ISub-Bass&Oct-Coup 
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The Literary Revolution. 


are won every day. In Lama 1879, ““ The Literary Revolution” was ina’ by the publi- 
ictories cation of ons smncti volume. resent, its list, published and in pre com: near: 
175 volumes of standard my t gives employment to about 500 han: ond now facilities 
for delivering to 000-00" over five ton: of books a day. 


To meet the popular yt ‘or the coming twelve 
months at least 000,000 and probably 000, volumes will be r-quired. The almost wonderful sue- 
cess which the “ Revolution” has achieved is, oubtless, to be attributed to its leading aay which are : 
I. Publish only books of real merit. 
Il. What is worth reading is worth preserving—all books are neatly and strongly bou 
Ill. Work on the basis of the present cost of making books, which is very much less then it was a few years 


ago. 

IV. Books have commonly been considered hwxuaries ; in a free republic they ought to 4 considered necessi- 
ties, and the masses will buy v ood books by the million if prices are placed within their reach. 

V. To make $1 and a friend is better than to make $0 only, and F000 books sold at a Biv, rofit of $1 each givea 
profit of only $1000, while 1,000,000 books sold at a profit of 1 cent each give a profit of $10,000; and it is more 
pleasure as well as more profit to sell the million, 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A verbatim reprint of tl.» last (1880) peniie edition of Chambers’s Encyclopsys- 

ar e e ition. dia, with copious yep (about 15,000 topics) by American editors ; the whole 

* combined und«* one alphabetical ar ment, with such illustrations as are 

necessary to elucidate the text. Printed from oow elec vee plates, revier , on ven oye paper, and 
bound in ffteer n elegant octavo volumes of about 900 pages each. will contain, « »mp! ete, about 10 per cent more 


than Appleton’ * and 20 percent more than Johnson’s Cyclo jas, and, though in all respects important to the 
ge novel reader it is far superior to either of them, its cost is ut a fraction of their price. Volumes L. to VI. are 
now ready, and + r volumes will follow, at least two each month, the entire work being completed - y April, 
1881, and probably sooner, Price, per yolume, in cloth, $1.00; in half Russia, gilt top, $1. 50; postage per 


volume, 21 cents. 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


It has been our custom in previous publications to offer special induce _— nts to those whose orders are pa 


received. In pursuance of that policy, on or before —— a 1 only, we receive orders, with cash, for the 

of 15 volumes complete, for the nominal price of $1 for the e Titon ,* cloth, and \$- for the edition 
in half Russia, gilt top. The price during January iif ne advanced to $4 | 50 and , and a further 
advance will be made each month till the work is completed. Volumes wil be shi ed a may be directed, as 
soon as they are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers Encyclopeadia. 


As a portion of the Library of Universal Knowledge, we issue — ‘8 Oy me tages ome md separately, without 


the American additions, complete in 15 volumes 16mo. ~~ this style it wy ted from new electrotype plates made 
from very clear nonpareil type. Price, Acme edition, cloth, $7.50; 4) dus by (finer, heavier Paper, wide 
margins), half Russia, gilt top, $1 §. In this style it is now complete and being delivered to purc: 


What is the Verdict? 


Anybody can afford to own a cyclopeedia now.— Press, Ellenville, N. Y. 

Wecan« only repeat our hearty commendation of a scheme which places in the hands of the people the best 
literature at a merely a rice.— Traveler, Boston. 

The day of cheap and good books is once more with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise for 

“a viscopal Register, Peni elphia, Penn. 

as some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the people at 
ae.” prices ! ms so, 1 
Don, Randolph, N. Y. 
At these rates any man may, and every man should, have a library.—The Alliance, Chicago, Ill. 
s do wonders in book-making. A few dollars will purchase a good library. We pronounce them the best 
books for the money that ever came to our notice.— The Watchman, Boston 

It is a matter of wonder how such books, in firm binding with "good paper and good type, can be offered at such 
a price.— The Standard. icago, Ill. 

It is a my which we will not attempt to explain how the American Book Exchange can afford to publish 
such a td an cheap series of books. Other publishers may be inclined to sneer at them, but so long? a as the 
pm yi oy a book at one-tenth the cost at which it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them.—Courier- 
Journal uisville, K 
We have heretofo lore given generous notices of this work, because we believe we are doing a favor to our 
readers in so doing. — Herald, Utica, Ohio. 

It entirely obli erates the excuse offered by many who really want a good encyclopeedia, but are unable to fr 
one of the expensive editions. a a number of our readers are subscribers for it, and express themselves hig 
pleased. — Times, Cgehranton, 

We know of publication of Tecent date that deserves so large a share of public encouragement as this one.— 
Sunday Chronicle, Washington, D. C. 

The American Book Exchange is doing a very remarkable work in the reproduction of standard books at 
absurdly low green. —Journal, Boston. 

Sa of this marvelously low work is too well known to need much elaboration of its merits,—Tele 
gyre: ts 
Fthey are well printed and bound. Their form is vastly more convenient than the usual um 
octavo, and their price is che: op beyond all precedent in book making.—Suriday Capital, Columbus, ' Ohi 

It has been oy posed with the gues aiteenee and skill, and the literary graces which have eon lavished 
upon it makes its longer articles pleasant as well as thoroughly instructive and trustworthy studies. Ss 
seems to have been omitted, and especially in the scientific, biographical, and historical on everyth: 
brought up to the very latest date. Chambers’s, in fact, is the cheapest, the most complete, and in all 
encyclopeedia,—Saturday Night, Cincinnati, 1880. 

t has given me great pleasure to recommend your noble enterprise throughout Virginia. Your 


admire your taste. But won’t the old-line publishers be glad when it os t—B. F. Cone- 


senses the 


will 
m, as reformers of the nine- 
teenth century.—R. S. BARRETT, Richmon: i, Va, 
The books are received. I am well leased bt my) thous. Your compans & worth more to the common people 
of the people.—Z. B. WAESER, Yadkin Coll North Carolina. 
Thousands of blessings on the man who nvented Tangy ing, thousands more for him who uses that invention for 
money.—D, B, CONKLING, Pastor C Church, Whitewater, Wis. 
Standard Books. 
.00 to Grote’s 
History. “Greece” from $18.00 to $2.00; Rollin’s “ Ancient Histo $1.75; Monee nee Green’s 
“ England, od Guizot’ $ “ FY rance,” Menzel’s “ Germany,” Car y ied 3 “French Revolution,” "Schiller’s 
One book by each of the great authors who have won classic ay ag is too short to La 
works, but you can read one of each. Extra cloth bound, large t 
Ebers’s “ Uarda,” Hughes's * “Rugby,” vie s “* Knickerbocker,” Cervante’s “* Don N Quixote ve “Les Misera- 
bles,” Thackeray’s “ Newcomes,” Cooper’s ‘* Mohicans,” Le ’s“ Gil B Ras 3 8 Wiens im Meister,” Rich- 
's “ Father and Son,” Reade’s “ Love Me Little.’ P 
Twenty-eight standard books reduced in cost from $43.50 to $5.70; among other works be 
Shakes large t 4 3 vols., $1.50; Milton, 40 cents; Dante, 30 cents; Virgil, 30 jag Ry 
“ “iad,” 90” cents. omer’s “ Odyssey,” 30 cents; “Light of Asia,” fine edition, 28 cents; He: * Poetry. 
$2.00; Taine from $10.00 
to 60 cents; Macau Essays * from $7.50 to $1. -80; “Modern “lassics,” five vols., ety 4-4 
“ American Patriotism,” 50 ea 
Finely Illustrated, at 40 cents eac h. *‘ Arabian Nights,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” ” Bunyan’ 8“ 
reduced from $3.75 to $1. 00. Stories and Ballads, 50 cents, ‘ Karl in Queer Land,” 50 cents, 
R lj ious. Young’s Great ‘‘ Bible Concordance” (Spurgeon says Cruden’s is Ce a4 8 play oumonsed with 
e § - yclopeedia,” from $10.00 to $2.00 ; Smith’s “ Bible Dastitanes ” from $3.00 to 5 50 cents ; 
“Pictorial Handy weno - "0 Regtretions 17 cents. “Health by Exere e,” 
“Health for Women,” 30 ce! “Cure of Paralysis,” 30 cents. “ Sayings ; bya author iscellaneous 
of Sparrowgrass Papers,” 30 cents,“ Loaves from Diary ofan Old Lawyer.’”’$1.0¢. . 
3.00, one of the finest books ever published in this cou ny. Boothe, 
ere ~" no other book that can compare with it for the" wombs of common 
people.” Geo. Wm. Curtis says: “Is so fullo f good village 
Revolution Pamphlets. 
books ever aged, p iss To illustrate and demonstrate ths, we send the following books, all comple ~~ 
ged, post- pa. r paid, at the prices named: 
" eo 


ur names 
have to stand with those of Howard, Cobden, Nightingale, Morse, Fulton, and 
than the Peabody Fund. It makes me look at your catalogue. You deserve the praises of all classes 
the benefit of his ey a eT, The poole which I have received from you are w volumes for the 
Macaulay’s “ England” ze ey from $7.50 to $1.25; Gibbon’s “ “Rome” from $9. 00; 
“Thirty Years War,” Creasy’s “ Battles of the World,” preparing, equally low in price. 
o 530 cents Seat Fi ti 
“Tvan oe. »Dickens’s “*( Yopperfle ld,” Eliot’s * Romola,” Bulwer’ s* SPoinpeli - ‘Kingsley's “Hy Ic on. 
Sage’s 
ter’s “Titan,” De Stael’s “Corinne,” Macdonald’s “ Alec Forbes,” ‘Mulock’s ne ” Bronte’s “Jane Eyre,” 
Turgeneiff’ 
Biography. _— of Carlyle, Macaulay, Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Smiles, Plutarch, Liddell, Arno 
lit t at Chambers’s “ Macaulay's = of English Literature,” reduced from $9.00 to 
a 
| er ure. to 40 ce nts; Froissart’s “ Chronicles” from $8.00 to $1.50; “ The Koran”’ from $2.75 to 30 cents; 
P wll Fabl > Mur hausen i Gulliver’ Tr ls,” “ Cecil’s Nat 1H ~ * *J il 
rogress, sop’ 8 Fabies, ichause anc u vers ave: -" ural - Ory. uveni e. 
is be Fedueod from $5, 00 to $2.00; Geikie’s “Life of Christ,” from $8.00 to cents; 
“ Josephus’s Works, by 
Beautiful Homes. on ot “The Art of Beautifying Suburban Home Grounds, pe ng from 
sense and fine feeling that it should be in every library.” 
Only books of thovhighess class arespublished by us, and the prices are low beyond comparison with the chea 
ue these 
Frederick the Great.” Former price, $1.25. Brevier type, price 3 cents. 


Carly le’s “ Life of Robert Burns.” Former price, $1.25 brevier type, price 3 cents. 
‘Light of Asia.” By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1. 50, Beautiful print, By brevier type, price 5 cents. 

Thos Hughes’s “ Manliness of Christ.” Former price, $1.00. Beautifu brevier type, price 3 cents, 

“Mary Queen of Sco's’ Life,” by Lamartine. Former price, . o Brevier type, price 3 cents, 

“ Vicar of W: akefield.” By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier t autiful print, vies 5 cents, 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Bourgeois type, leade Preautiful print, price 6 cents. 

Descriptive catalogue sent free on request. Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express, 
Fractions of one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 


-AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MAnacer. Tribune Building, New York. 


TE Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co. ; Cincinnati, Pet Clarke & Co.; 

AGENC 8: Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co. ; Cleveland, Ingham, Clark & Co. ; Toledo, Brown, 
Eager & Co, . Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; in smaller towns the leading 

Place, 


~~ AlD TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Reward Cards, Blackboards, all styles for Home and 

School use. Eureka Liquid Slating. Dustless Crayons, 

Gymnastic avd Kindergarten Material, etc., etc. 

bien dy bo circulars, Samples. “Aids,” Crayons, etc.. 
mailed free. Address, Baker, P. & 

Schoo! Furnishers, No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


seller, only one ina 











Price List of best INVAL)D CHAIRBS, 
with green stamp, VT. WN. W. Oo., Springteld, Vi 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT NEW EVERY MONTH. 





little ones. 


schools and kindergartens. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2 « year, the deligt of the family | 
BABYLAND, 50 cents a year, for the amusement of | 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER, 75 cents a year, ae | 


THE PANSY, an illustrated weekly, by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, author of Pansy Books, 50 cents a year. 





LOTAROP & CO., 
Publishers, 

32 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 











ALMERIA WHITE GRAPES, 
BANANAS, HAVANA ORANGES, 
NEW GRENOBLE WALNUTS, 


Candies put up in neat and atéiractive boxes for 
directed to our new and handsome 


Schools, Festivais, nniver sartes. 

Gets Mee, oie <p ccna te Baty ee oe ete, 
GEORGE MILLER AND SON, 

Wholesale’Confectioners, & Dealers in Foreign Fruits, 


SUGAR PLUMS. 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES for Sunday-school Festivals, 


SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


We have also a large stock of NEW FIGS, 
PAPER SHELL ALMONDS, 


FLORIDA OBANGES, 
FINE ie RAISINS, In smail boxes. 


Special attention is 


610 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Day GOODSana GENE! 


The Greatest Variety in OneEstablishment 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





LOUTEITS. 





TOT 








WRITETHE ADOBESS ONTHIS SIQE-THE MESSAGE ON THE OTHER 


‘Dhelattel 
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ADDRESS A POSTAL CARD AS ABOVE. 
Jt forLadies goods,write on it as follows. 


0! 








4 


¢ ET cco 


Lorct mre your leur layamber 
Src Miistralid Price - 
Liab for Fall ava Wyler 1860. 


EE ee 











Ce ee en 








State and Territory. 





Iffor gentlemen’s goods, write for Price List No. 8. 

In either case you will receive the book by return mail. 
get goods from the city cheaply, quickly and safely, with privilege of return 
and refund of money if not suited ia every particular, 

The distance makes no difference. 


It tells how to 


We send goods and samples to every 


SURRRAGREAUU 
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NATONAE, 8 ‘SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND| 
ORATORY, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
pA od Public Speakers. Readers. Teachers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. Winter term now 
—— Next term opens February7. Seventy- 
page catalogue on eb Address. 


oot . O. MOON, ‘SECRETARY, 
STAMMER cei eccinr sin ware 
BALTIMORE FEMALé COLLEGE, 


he Am, Vocal Inst. 101 4103 Waverly PLN Y. 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Marsiend. 



















rds facility for for a iberal edu It has 
sent forth graduates 178 teachers, "Te those 
pecparing te teach, board and tuition tor six " 
m Jao lat, will cost ir - 
dresa N LL. D., PaEsIDENT, 





PAPER LETTERS FOR DECORATIONS. | 
nad inert vain as oad amar 
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Godet's Commentary 


ON LUKE (ordinary yee 96.00), with Preface and 
o 


By JOHN HALL, D.D. 


GIVEN AS OUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT to 
every subscriber for the wy: aND HOMILETIO 
MONTHLY t. per eer yeas) Send for circulars. 

ncordance. Only revised an- 
thrived ea ed — 


UNK ry OO., 10 Dey Street, New York. New oa tie 


GENTS WANTED oll Ee ene raMncy 


MACHINE ever invented. 


ambit cae pee eee 








work for which 
for circular 
00., 400 W: 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
TG. AUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, ,Putmet wom 


From | to 4 copies 00 each. 
pa . to 9 copies to one addrees .....<....06 0 “ 
« 10 to copies to one addreas........... 1% 
» Sepias or more to one address 
The yellow label on 
subscriber has omy 
receive a 











e 

the individual idresnes of th the 

this case, however, the papers foe a club must all go to 
one one post-office, and the subscription must not be for 


ne year, 
er aa a meg be made af any time to a club, at the 
same Hupre! which the ee. ‘f 1d 


AA Pak | would be 
authorized to subscribe a ch additional a 
+ ons to expire at the omme time with the club 

poliz ornare ored, rhe new subscribers to pay ore 


ions. 
The papers fora dub. "whether going in a 
to on Soult or sent separatel © members of 
}l be discontinued at expiration of the 
™ nak ng to have the direction of 
should be careful to 4! 
office to which they wish it it 
en it 4 oe sent, All 
county and state, 
person writing te renew renew either oof tingle or club 
conn 
not known to the publisher will please 
gve Se RAD n to whom hom the paper or 
ave 
Pubecribers a woening to Mtroduce The Times to 
triends, can have speci 
office to any address. 


lear 
THE WEEKLY iLEBSON LEAF. LEAF, A separate for 


$0 
100 


year 7.20 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, | Oo Contains the Les- 


map, beautiful 
cture, ones priate music, etc., etc. 
00 copies, one year (four [es weccessensee $25.00 
Bingle copy, one year (four uarters) res 
100 copt ont hree = 8 (one thet 
Under 10 — es, three 


to thetr 
men copies sent free from this 





copies, = 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
jonden, ¥, ©., will re The — Su 


es, post free, for 
Britain. for ten ahitiin ria The ee tncenen will be be 


oe all the he orings Steer tia a a 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
The uniform rate for o 


ries: 
* bat ranning 
December, be 
rate for the eight issues of wae. months. 
ype, leaded )in 
ne z counted line 
id agate) 
Letters concerning Subscriptions or mS any aan, 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


Columbia Bicycle 


The Bicycle, as a perma- 
nent, practical road-vehicle, 
is an acknowledged fact, and 
the thousands in daily use are 
constantly increasing | in = 
bers. It combines speed and 
endurance that no horse can 
equal, and for pleasure or 
health is far superior to any 
other outdoor sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
and the exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical pro- 
pares as @ means of renew- 

health and strength. as it 

b ngs into action almost every 

me, muscle of the body. Send 3c. 

stamp for 24 illustrated 

hm atalogue. containing price 
ists and full information. 


THE POPE MPG C©O., 
# Summer St.. Boston, Mass. 


Ion KING 








The Best Skate Ever a ented. 
Also “SAW N OLUB Ae. 


SCROLL S Fleetwood, Dexter, 


1 TOOL - && 
Designs, SA Ws EST 
with hee Toals; Lowest meoio) Sioae 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, ca is et St, Pisin 


@ oridas evar knows 
eeehs Loaders, 
at greatly reduced price, 
Send stamp for our New 
Miustr raton € ataiogue. 


S 228 Main Street, CINCINNAT! .O 


HWSOHNS 


L Quo PAINTS, ROOFING, 
st "Boare, & Sheathing: Wire Proat Ge af Costing, RE 
He We JOHNS M'F'G CO, 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 








1880 BEATTY’S 1881. re 


HOLIDAY CREETING. BEATTY 


SOLD DIRECT TO One Leo CABINET ORGANS. 


THE PUBLIC, CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


en 


PIANO-FORTES. | 


GRAND SQUARE & UPRIGHT. 
Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


Tull sets of 


Orcans 10 Stops, “2 Knee Sw ells, 9 
Wainuc Case, 


Golden Tongue Keeds. 5 Oct» ves. 
ach eneering, Handies. Lamp Stands, 
‘oc ke *tfor a ulsdacte, arge fancy Top. Beatty's 
New Patent Sto tion,New Vox Celeste Stop. 
which isby far oy sweetest and migst perfect 
Chas has ever been mo gH 
/ agents price avout $400, te Pe having no agents) 
With Stool, Boch, Mapie, 4 boxed & shipped Only $85. 


Holiday Greeting, Order now for Christmas and 
New Years Presents, Dont wait till the very last moment. 
Endless variety of New Styles forthe Holidays. Largest 
assortment of Pianos and Organs that are suld direct to 
the public, to be found in this country. 


Organs 8: 30 $40 $50855 $60 865 875 855 
to $1,000.22 to 32 stops Pianos $125 te $1,600. 


No. 5,000. A mz .gniflcent Organ, 14 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, only, 
= 8G, \o. 700, & setreeds, 15 ‘scape . Warranted. 


a@- LATEST ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE 


with beantiful Steel Pilate Engraving, 
’ * Those de yer Re eg haseare requeste ito visit iny facto. ary 
ere and select the instrun ent in person. 
ma Be sure to write ine for ¢ Meticins Ilfustrated Newspaper, Circular &c,betore you decide to purchase elsewhere 


Address orcailon DANICLF.CEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


COLORED DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


Sent Free. 





NO TIME, 


Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


COLORS BRIGHT 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE. 





for Consumption, - Asthma, 
Br onchitis, Catarrh, Dys- 
Neuralgin, Rheumatism, 


are 


These Designs are printed upon large sheets of paper, 32x46 inches, im colors, ready for use. 
OBJECT TEACHING is acknowledged to be the very best means of making lasting im- 
the eye, the ear, and the last word, with which to impress the truths of the lesson home to the heart. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, Address, 
On the International Sunday School Lessons, 1881. 
T INTS TO TEACHERS, by Rev. A. ha. KP. Sc ScHaur. 
Fuss NOTHS on the ad CHART of the life ofc *hrist, eu aenS- 
the extra lesson for fe 13th Senin NS artes P TICAL truths, LIB TERENCES. 
THE 8 OF HB LESSO time, place, circumstances ee MAPS and 
CHARTS. TO. Cloth. Price, $ ae 
There are th ’ Port bp Older Scholars. Part - 
dren and 3 Suth. Ill, Little Learners, w hich has a 
text of the lesson. The pro an answers are adapted to the youngest minds. 
18mo. Price, 15 cents. Teachers’ Interleaved Edition, 40 cents. 
the very pee aids for the study of ‘the Inter- 
national Lessons fot teachers and scholars. 
It contains 1 Dlvstrations Maps, Class Record, Ill. Bible Dictiona: 
etc. TERMS. —6 cents “ny quarter; 20 cents per year: or, $30 .0O for’ a hun- 
oe for speeimen copy: 
Samples of either the above books sent by mail on receipt of price by the publisher. 
W. A. WILDE & _00., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
3 py erg a 
ee b ural process 0 evitalization, 
ae a pores. JREMARKABLE CURES, which 
rs Ren. D. Kelley, Arthur, and “others, who 
benefited, and to awh we refer by permission. 
itt to its aa powe! r aoe sneny pe — of . wns 
in 
—Arthur's Home M Be ete pm me a cos ‘- * ses > e- 
of this new 
Tite tor it. 
STARKEY & enieaea 


pressions upon the minds and hearts of the young, and the Superintendent has each Sabbath 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. 1, 
SELECT NOTES. = as to the PRACT of each lesson given with 20 Sie lesson ES on 
$1. ibs. interleaved Edition, $2.00. 
UESTION BOOK ort story for eachlesson, told vy nga language, together with the 2 full bible 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY. Has all the latest improvements, and is among 
Charts, Music, 
dred copies per year. Sent by mail to subscribers, without cost of postage. 
A NEW TREATMENT 
ACTS DIRECTLY upon the great nervous and organic centres, 
NU US BY Rt. Re ny, Te John J. Keane, Bishop of 
is ‘STRON ENDORSED: “ We have the most unequivocal 
Ctained byt this new treatment seem more like mfrac’ ioe Cheer cos of natural 
MENT contains two month supply, 
Suyeen, wiving ¢ the 
tit Clrard St., Philadelphia, Pas 


ig OxYCEN, Sin omy near 
“tiveaisn 





ADMINISTERED A INHALATION. «ico ambit 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 
For $1.00. 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


The Most Renowned Collection of Sacred Songs 
ever issued; over 


8,688,000 Sold. 


The Holiday edition of hymnsard Music fs beautié- 
fully printed on toned paper, and full buund in cloth. 

ed edges. Everybody will be giad to receive such a 
present asit will hea Memento of the Great Religiarwa 
Meetings heid by Messrs. 


MOODY and SANKEY, 


and is the complete collection usei by them in their 


services. 
PRICE, $1.00; 
Ten cents additional if sent by mail. 


These books may be ordered throug’ any Bookseller 
or Music Dea.er in the U.S. 
Edition, with Music, Limp cloth 75 eta. 


Popalar Edition, with Music, Boards..60 cis. 
bach of the above 10 cents additional if sent by mail. 


Popular Edition, Words only, Paper..10 ets. 
2 cents additional if sent by mail, 


Words only, Large Type. Cloth 
6 cents additional if sent by mail. 


John Church & Co., | Biglow and Main, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


TIO. _ NEW YORK. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 


so tiatrilielente 





Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be 
the following elegantly bound books. 


Ma” Any one mailed, post-free, for the price here 
mentioned. 

ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 

HOME CIRCLE. Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 

PIANO AT HOME. ¢hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vois. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. 

CLUSTER OF GEMS. 

SUNSHINE OF SONG. 

Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50 ; rie Gilt, $3.00. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. $1.50. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.50. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. §1.50. 
RHYMES AND TUNES. Christmas Offering. $1.50. 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.50. 

FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., | * * Rlespee 


ivew York. — 
1) JU 
ov EOS 


ay FOR THE Ec, 


/ x orimary & nternetiate O 
Departments of 


nt < 
") = SUNDAY. SCHOOLS, # " 


B Latest and BestSinging Book. - 
\ — *~ 
Oo Single Copy, 25 Cents. 


2.40 per dozen, 
NE p 


cy, 


‘or eXar minatto™ 


For Christmas Thee 


JUST ISSUED: 
The Night of Glory; or, Birth of Christ. 


A new Sacred C Jantata, by W. H. Doane. 
$20 per 100; 25 cents by mail, 


Biglow & Main’s Christmas Annual No. 11 

16 pages utiful carols, by twelve of 

our best composers. Only $4 per 100; 5 
cents by mail. 


Christmas Service No. 3. 

The Magi and the Messiah, by J. H. Vin- 
cent, D.D. A beautiful concert exercise, 
with music. $7.50 per 100; 10 cents by 
mail. Leaflets for Congregation, $1 per 100. 


The Tree of Life, 


A new Christmas Concert Exercise, by 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., with appropriate 
hymns. $3 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
7% Randoipb Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
; JAG _ ow YURK 
' Wit rn T 
RK j WEA 0 


WRLWIND ANY WATCH 





our, 
DOL Dies T'e'iruam 6 00.08 Bey irene, 
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Ward & Drummond's 


BULLETIN. 
Christmas Carols, 1880, 


Contains gems from Millard, Sberwip, Danks, 
and others. 8 pages. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 
The cheapest and best set of Carols pubiished, 
Samples, 5 cents. 


Christmas Carols, 1879. 


The large sale these had enables us to sell at $1.00 
per hundred. Only a few thousands left out of an 
edition of 50,000, 


Golden Texts for 1881, with Bible Gems. 


Contains the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, 
Beatitudes, 23d Pealm, Books of the Old and New 
Testaments, a Short Catechism, and the Golden 
Texts on the International Lessons. Bound in a 
handsome lithographed cover. Price, $2.00 per 100. 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath School 


MONEY ENVELOPE for keeping class collec- 
tions, arranged for one year. Cloth lined. The 
most practical envelope in use, 50 cents per dozen, 


Superintendent's Pocket Record. 


With space for nemes, addresses, etc.. of 500 officers. 
teachers, and scholars ; also, 52 es for conde’ 
history of the schoo! for each Sunday in the year, 
ete., e:c. Bound in Russia, fuli flex., 75 cents. 


Texts of Sermons. 

A little book of 62 pages. with proper headings for 
Text in full, ete e idea te ote - scholar ina 
Sunday-sc'io0o! have one, and by being in atten- 
dince at church each “unday record the Text, and 
next Sunday the teacher signs if correct. At end 
of year the scholar is entitled toa present. The 
book is returned to the scholar, making a nice 
little memento tor them. 5 cents. 


Teachers’ Class Book, 2 Years’ Minutes. 


Bound in cloth, round corners, red edges, 15 cents. 


Teacher's Class Book, 1 Year’s Minutes. 
Bound in marbled paper covers, round corners, 
red edges. 6 cents. 

Book, 


H b] 
Superintendents Pocket Roll 
cents 
J 
Infant Class Teachers’ Pocket Roll 
BOOK. wce 
Anything in the ‘Sondey-aoheot line you see adver- 
tised in The Times or elsewhere that you want. write 
to us, for we can supply. Our stock is complete, with 
a line of Sunday-school Books and Requisites. Sub- 
scriptions received for ali the different Lesson Helps, 
Papers, ets. You can make one bi!l for all your 
needs. ' Orders promptly and carefully attended to. 
Give us a tiial. 


Ward and Drummond, 


Successors to U. D. WARD, 
M16 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Methodist 


1881. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
15 MURRAY STREEL, NEW YORK. 


BRIGHT, INDEPENDEN T, RELIG- 
IO US, AND PROGRESSIVE. 


THE METHODIST Is now in its twenty-first year 
of publication. Itis second to none of the great Re- 
ligtous Weeklies of the country. Its Publishers are 
determined that the year ot its majority shall — 
in interest and ability any that have preceded 


Rev. David H. Wheeler, D.D., 


who for the past five years has ed'ted THE METHO- 
DIST with sach marked ability, wili continue his con- 
nection with the paper as Editor-in-chief; and that 
the services of 


Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D., 


paid twelve years editor of The Christian Advocate, 
and now editor of The National Reposit | have been 
secured as ASSOCIATE EDITOR of THE MEHO- 
DIST. The editors will be aidcd by a strong corps of 
contributors 

TH" M &THODIST is a Family, Literary, and Re- 
ligious Paper: iis itorials commaaod universal 
esteem. It publishesa SERMON week! , short SERI- 
ALSTORIE-,a A ees onpemicn of the SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON CH NEWS, MISSION- 
ARY INTELLIG ENCE. ae excellent CONTRIB- 
UTED AR: ICLES, FAMILY BEADING, and has a 
department for the CHILDREN e 

The subscription price of THE. “METHODIST is 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


In advance, and 20 cents more for postage. 
In remitting money for Subscriptions, send amount in 
Check, Draft. Post-office Money Order, or, if in Bills, in 
a Reg istered 


Per further particulars or specimen copies send to 
the publisher. 

LIBERAL COMPENSATION TO CANVASSERS. 
Address, 


H.W. DOUGLAS, Publisher, 
15 Murray Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
k BAKER’S 


__ Valilla Chocolate, 


Pie Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a del 
and is highly 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Clinton H. Menee y Bell Company, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y.. manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Spec al attention given to Church Kells. g@rCata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, eto, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





cious article, 
recommended by 

















Christmas Candies. New Year Candies. 
Candies for all the Year. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED FOR THE CHRISTMAS RUSH. LET THE CHILDREN 
COME. LET THE YOUNG FOLKS COME. LET THE OLD FOLKS COME. 
. LET THE POOR FOLKS COME, LET THE RICH FOLKS COME. 

WE HAVE SWEETS’FOR ALL, AND PRICES TO SUIT EVERYRODY’S POCKET. 
Thousands of Sunday-schools suppiied from our mammoth Steam Candy Worls every year, testify to 
the superiority of our goods. We have age it our business to supply them with mixtures at a very low 
price. not ———— to get rich from | tronage of Sundar-schools, but to have the satisfaction of 
arents and children, and thus gain ir good wishes. Our prices this year, 16, 14. 20, and 23 cents per 
amples furnished free to co eEecen. e have imported direct, anu are just « peaing. an invoice of 
eautifol Parisian Goods for the Holid ay Trade cousisting of Sugar Plum Boxes and B. skets in pew designs 
and colors. Wonderful surprises, Bonbonteres, nt oak "angen aga etc., etc. The largest aud finest assortment 

ever brought to this city. Cali early and make selecti 
CROFT, WILB OR, & CO., 1226 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





AN OLD-FASHIONED KNIFE 


to cut 


MAHER & SROSH, 
finde of th ar ated 

Mn 6 of th 

Se Ge hand. -Sorged trom Rasor 


Rasor Steel, 
and will og Ae! any that prove 
soft or flawy, Cut shows exact — 
of our medium two-blade, 
postpaid, 50c¢. or one-blade, Se-4 
stronger on P 35c.3 extra 
strong one-blade, Uc.3 extra strong two-biade, made for hard service, and blades tested, 7 Ladies’ one blade 25c.4 
two-Llade ivory,dU0e. Sraplety pss ri, Lb Gent" aRmotroe binds, 8 is Pruner’ s, s.oi1-tenmpered ag mp et! - Hunting 
fo, 83 1. Illustrated List free. Discount to doalonn Sample of six-inch 1 fandt" urged B: 


COLUMBIA 


on handle: 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE 











Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soil the 

pantie» delicate garment in 


“ COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR 
DROWN & OO., Makers. 





ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT. 


TRADE MARK, 


TRAD MARK. 


Established 1842. 


SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION. 


GENUINE ENGLISH 


, PLUM PUDDING. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORE’S. 


It is prepared with the most ab eare from the choicest materials. 


ATMORE & SON, 141 South th Front Street, Philadelnhia, Pa. 


_ ORGUINETTE, 
MUSICAL ‘WONDER, 


1776. 1876. 








jays Everythi Sacred, are nd M ay ¥ prtoden 5 Souict. 
ooo mint Rulematic Mad in : tng ~y. pe ap ia mY ae = Pia to 630. Large Instrument 
to $2,5 
ND & woot 
MECHANICAL er CoREANYs EUROO 
ADWAY, BET. 12th AND 13th STS. 





FREE SPECIMEN 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


During the past year no Sunday School Magazine has become so x ee as THE TEACHER, nor has 
been so‘highly commended by the press and by prominent Sunday School Workers. 


ANAMS RTLACKMER. & LYON PUB. CO.. CHICAGO, ILL. 





F YOU want a large, live, 16-page, illustrated, religious, Family, Temperance per; free 
from sectarianism, politics, controversy, advertisements, puffs, pills, and bn rod bitters ; 
containing pic tures, stories, incidents, providences, answers to prayer, try, music, 
Temperance, — 


eposswmee: THE CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE CHRISTIAN, conse? 


fine paper, large and a for young and old, send for The Christian 
($1 a year), an ° © Little hristian, (25 cts. a year). th papers sent 3 months for 
10 cents. Specimens free. Splendid. premium list. Organs and hundreds of other 
Crit iven to canvassers. Agents wanted eve here. Mr. Sp said, ‘The 
hristian is the best paper that comes to me.” Size 33 by 46 inches. 4 = ge in one. 
Address H. L. TINGS, Publisher, 47 Lene es Bosto 
NOR- 


AGEN ES WANTED ren THE MOLLER. NOR —_ 
COD-LIVER Ol|_ 

















SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, tho 

most convenient article ever offered to house- | 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success ' 
thanever. One agent made @192 in Legy> og ' 
another $3% in 2 days, another @27 in Il day. | 
















FOR 
freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars to nearest General 
vidress. SUMMAT NANUPFACTURBING CO. Debili 
_ Philadelphia. Pa.; Cin: innutl, Ohio; St. Louls, Mo. € r ity, PUREST 
ace , Scrofula 
AUTOMATIC : 


Rheumatism 
or Consumption, 
is superior to any in de- 
licacy 





Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself, “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 


of taste and smell, 


medicinal virtues and pur 


ty 


glasses; very handy. Thou @ London, European and New 
=o in use. By mail York physicians pronounce It the 
25 © S. 

KETCHAM & purest and best Sold y Drugy ists 


McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 


esale Ag 





W.H.Schieffelin & Co. 


ra and ( 











‘anada) NeW) ork 





THE PENNSYLVANIA Pacue ta 4ewe' ts ak 
Hire Insurance Co., 
OF GOR PORATED Isis 


INCORPORATED 
OaPTtTaL Asswrs, §3,011,112.1 
iba be DEVEREUX. President * . 


ROWELL 
YOHN' 3 L, CROWELL, Secretary. 


A yr TEREOPTICONS, pes. wus 

for Publig Rahibitions. 0. A ftable busines Seimees far 9 

with smaiicapival, Aliso Maavo fromnite O foy Chsere bead 
day-schord and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116-page oa. 
yogue. McALLISTER, Mfg Optician, 8 Naseay St.. New Yous. 








FSTERBROOK’S srs 


The most Popular Pons In use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


Tae 


Ladies Floral Cabinet 


AND 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
The Handsomest Illustrated Journal 
of Household Art, Flowers, and 
Home Literature in America. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
- 16 page finely illustrated Monthly 


8 are devoted to Practical Flori 
eight to short 


® premium, 
rare dat.) See what ° *The Christian: ‘at 
ork’* says of it: 
- A GEM OF A JOURNAL. 
“Since the Floral Cabinet has entered on a 
new career in the hands of the present pub- 
lishers, with a radical] revolution in its edi- 


creased circulation, as it richiy deserves. 
The Foral Gabinet is one of the best guides to 
flower culture and home adornment. Itteils 


as this among the younce 

‘a family fonds to refinement of 

te,and toan acgurintance with ail that 
makes home happy. ibe Cabinet !s full of 
sunshine from beginning to -. rich with 
mal contributions both rose d 


en or conservatory. 
june the monthly visits of the 


Orne a above is only one of many notices of 
@ same character a. 


the 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


uarterly Edition..... . 
hree Months 
s imen Copy 
end 3 cents for specimen 
copy of The Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly. 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
46 Beekman St., N. bs 
Bow 2456, 


PAPERS 


——— ‘ 





SUNDA y 
SCHOOL 


BAPTIST TEACHER, 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
YOUNG REAPER, 
OUR LITTLE ONES, 


ADVANCED BIBLE LESSON QUAR- 
TERLY, 


BIBLE LESSON MONTHLY, 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE LESSON, 
PICTURE LESSON CARDS. 





Samples FREE. Address 
B. GRIFFITH, 1420 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK YOUR MERCHANT FOR 








They are NOT sent ont all over the 


sold on COMMISSION. - NOT put upin coy tA 
Picture Papsss, lil sageetente vegetables. 
They are NOT to be found forsale im grogshops. They 
grown by the 3 > on their own FaRMs in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
ney ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. 
The purchaser, therefore, pays for skxED, and not for 
ner paper and eo pao They ARE sold by sx- 
SPECTABLE Merchan to, Dreggion, Grocers, etc., WHO 

Y THEM CUSRIONEy, because they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR sepoeeee. 


They ARE op ty any quantity es = és 


Ri 
wr’ Yous Etta DOES NOT KEEP =. send 
n- 
ai prices and order them fect “hens 
beadquarters. Writing, please mention &. &. Times 


ATT Rall oath oth oo Pa 
Us Genrer PST SE's The Schelan 





bandved  Malasie charge for postage. 


Cheap, Attractive, Beautiful, and Interesting. 
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For Subscription Rates to The Sunday School Times, see the Publisher’s Department, page 830. 














$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock, 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free it applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 Cana and 141 Verenp Srs., Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Hat and Bonnet Cover 


Can be instantly attached, and is conformable to any 


shape or style of hator bonnet, and forms a perfect 
protection against rain. Is made of gossamer rubber; 
weighs only haifan ounce. Is packed io a neat pocket 


case much smaller than a ladies’ portmonnaie. Costs 
but a trifie, and wi.l save an ady many dollars, 
Sample by mail 35 cents; 4 for $1.00. Large discounts 
to agents. Covers for gents’ silk hats, 50 cents by mail, 
N MANUFACTURING CO., 

City Mills, Norfolk Co., Mass, 


» FREE TO ALL. 


# One of our New Illustrated 
Catalogues, giving prices of 
Plain & Set Rings, Watches, 
Chains, Seetne. Eilver Ware, 
&c. Illustrations given are 
exact size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee quali 
throughout as peeenanel 
Will send ring to any address 
(at our risk) on receipt of 
paserss0d 25 cts. additional 
or registration. 

Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.00 7, give proper size, cut a Role 
as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 
board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge for ene 
graving cither Initials, Name or Motto. Address 


W7 rm. Feendrick é Son, 
110 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


@@-W hen writing, mention this paper. “Gm 
J 
’ 
FARMERS REVIEW. 
Cheapest and best farm and family paper in the world! 
Send ONE DOLLAR and get It once a week until January 
Ist, 188%. We pay liberal cash commissions to solicitin) 
ts, and reward those sending but few names, wit 
t engravings, or money, as they prefer, The Famm- 
ere’ Review at ONE DOLLAR per year ts the easiest paper 
in the world to canvass for. To those who erply at once 
and go to work vigorously from now until New Year's, we 
1 give rates at which they can realize more money than 
ey can in canvassing for any other publication, Address: 
Farmers’ Review Co., Chicago, tll. 
Only ONE DOLLAR a year. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our mew f ASHLUN GUILD 
containing 280 Illustrations, combina 
with Cat ue and Price of our 
Human Hair Goods, embracing Switches, 
Curis, Street and Stage Wigs, Hair-Jew- 
elry,ete. Beautifulaad manifold styler 
in Lavisible Front Coifures. The best 
and most complete work in its line ever 

ublished im the U. 8. No ay oe ne 


AMERICA 




















































FZ é; alr Dealer should be without} 
aw. #1 Sa, Mailed by HAUSSER & CO., 8300 Grand 
St... N.Y. Goods sent ©. VU. u., ptieuiewe of returning 
New_ORGANS, 840, 
GREAT OFFER!! up. New ercnrs 
LB ups Warranted G years. Second If und 
NSTRUMENTS at BARGAINS. AGENTS 
VANTED, Illustrated CATALOGUE Free. 
HORACE WATERS & CO.,826 B’way, N.Y. 


STRANCE BUT TRUE, 
that we sell this N. ¥.Singer Sew- 
« ing Machinefor @20. Warranted 
new, last, and best made. Don't pay 
agents three profits, but buy direct, and 
anve 20! Our free book explains al 
Hundreds 









Rhy 
An) Don't buy till you read it. 


e of testimonials. Machines sent any- 
where on trial, N 
SEORGE PAYNE 


GINDAY scioo. UreRINTENOE) 
SENDING HIS ADDRESS WITH THE NAME 
OF HIS. SCHOOL WILL RECEIVE A 


SAMPLE COPY OF THc ABOVE PAPER FREE 


ADORESS 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH.CO. 
* PROVIDENCE R.1. Ms 





‘o risk, You need not pay till suited 
& CO., 43 Third Avenue, Chicago, Il! 





BEST 


IN THE 
WORLD 
for Hand 











MKAAGIC LANTERN 
M GIC LAN Teco 


SPUBLIC, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS- HOME EXHIB AIO 


see @ MILLIGAN. 


RAT 
ws! 5 123 CRARST AT SLE RALRDA 





| GENTS WANTED to introduce a new and 
novel Account Book to business men. A rich 
competent parties during the next three 


barvest to 


months. All particulars by retarn ™ 


“LESSON CALENDAR’ NOTICE. 


As teachers at a distance have hardly time to order a sample of The Lesson Calendar 
before ordering a supply, the publisher, having confidence that it will give entire satisfaction, 
makes the following offer : 

Any teacher ordering a number of copies of The Lesson Calendar without having first seen 
a specimen copy, can, if not satisfied with them, return them to the publi8her, who will at once 
refund the money paid for them. 

Price by mail, prepaid, 25 cents each, 


ADDRESS, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


This publication has a circulation of 140,000 copies. It is published in both the United States and Great 
Britain, and is used by schools of all denominations. The number for the first quarter of 1831 will contain 
besides its large amonnt of lesson matter, two excellent colored maps, a beautiful full-page engraving, and 
eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns, with music. 

Price for 1881,.—TuHx SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is published every three menths. The price of it for 
1881 will be 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, 
seven centseach. To supply a class would cost: For Ave scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents: for 
ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. ind seven cents for a specimen copy. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


Tur WEEKLY Lesson LeaF furnishes each Sunday's lesson on a@ separate sheet by itself. The leaves 
for each month are sent bv mail in ample time for distribution. The — is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, 
or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate tor larger or smaller quantities. Considering the amount 
of paper and printing farnished, and the care given to its preparation, this is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. 





N 
SA SH Gee 


For 1881 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Pilate, and 600 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions for 
growing. Only l0 cents. In English or German. If 
you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents, 

VICK'S SEEDS are the best in the world. The FLopaL 
GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 530 cents in paper 
covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Lllustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number, and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 8S i- 
men Numbers sent tor 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 











Two scriptural Christmas Exercises, that can easily be used by any school, have been printed in pamphlet 
form, and either of them will be mailed to any address, Postage prepa at the rate of $2.00 per hundred —.. 
The titie of one is “The Wonderful;” of the other, * The Gift of Gifts.” A specimen copy of each will be 
mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 


Send for a specimen of the new QUESTION LEAF, printed on writing paper, and requiring written 
answers to questions on the lesson. This leaf has been used for several months by some of the beat Sunday- 
schools of Brooklyn and New York, and is causing an increase of Bible siudy at home. It is published by Th 

Sunday School Times, and will be mailed, free of postage, at the rate of 80 cents per hundred a month, or, $9.60 


ayear, Samples free. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $65. 


°14 Beautiful Stops, WARRANTED 


Including the Famous 
six YEA 
‘ Wao 





This Organ Contains 
BEATTY’S 
* Patent Stop 
ACTION, 






VOX Celeste, VOX Humana, 


Sub Bass 


AND 
Octave Coupler 






MA) 
i 


4 SET 


WULAMNAANLAH LUO UHL AANA AANA 


AND 


’ OCTAVE 


ri eitalell Teieis] Te Ror t 
iy Ti nent te ny be 
‘ a ™,, : \ 
1s) DE BEES 
WT) N Me 

| gan aninm Ttitaet orem 


Celesteand Vox Hu 


in this Organ. 


Names of Stops 


> (2) SUB BASS, 
(3) Principal Forte, 

(4) Dulcet, 

(5) Diapason, 

(6) GRAND ORGAN, 

(7) VOX HUMANA, 

(8) Zolian, 

(9) Echo, 

(10) Dulciana, 

(11) Claironet, 

(12) VOX CELESTE, 

Style, No.5000. Dimensions: Height, 72 inches; D 


om. 24 inches; 
Length, 46 inches; Weight, boxed about 400 lbs. 


(14) Fluto Forte. 


1 t contains the celebrated Vox Celeste Stop, which is the sweetest toned and most perfect stopever p lacedina 


ran*ed handles for moving. Its bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are made from the very best quality « 
Rubber Cloth. Of great power, and are fitted up with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. Th 
pedals instead of being covered with carpet, are made of metal, of neat design, and nover ge 
out of repair or foot-worn, like carpet. 


ty of Music ina plain. substantial case. 
I will box and deliver the above Organ on beard cars at 
Washington,N. J.with Stool,Book and Music,for only 
Be Please send referenceif you do not send money 
with yourorder, Remember you are under no obligation. 
(Not even freight charges.) To keep the organ unlessit is just as represented in this Advertisement, as it wi 


warrantee for six years, te Those desiring to purchase are requested to visit Manufactory here..@3 
and IN 


Illustrated Ca es ewspaper, Holiday 





ail. 
New York City 





H. W. PAMPHILON,® Bond Bt, 


= 
Address, DANIEL F’. EATTY,Washington,New Jersey 


3@” Please Post above Advertisement in a Conspicuous Place..28 * 


14 STOPS, | 


COUPLER. | 


The Celebrated Vox 


mana Stops are used 


(1) Diapason Forte, | 


(13) OCTAVE COUPLER, 


It is Five Octave. fine Walnut Case of handsome appearance, built plain but very neat, so it will not take the dirt or 
ist 


n.also the Vox Humana Stop,the Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Swell.(4)Four Set of Golden Tongue 


rea 
Reeds, as follows! Asetof powerful Sub Bass Reeds. Set of 3-Octave of Vox Celeste. and 21-2 Octave each of <x 
Regular Golden Tongue Reeds. Besides all this it will be fitted up withan Octave Coupler, which everybody ; 
know® doublesthe power of the instrument. Lamp stands& Pocket for Music. It has asliding lid & conveniently fe wy 


ti" This Organ ts built expressly for parties who amie want to pay a high price, but want plen- 


be shipped to you on three te Ave days test trial. And after you decide to keepig I will then send you a writen 


dition, sent FREE. 


Removes the Pain and Soreness felt in the 
small of the back, incident to Kidney troubles, 

with surprising quickness, 

A Great Improvement on other Plasters 


{ 


__ and Liniments. 
facic LANTERN CAT. UE. 10 PAGES FOR 3c. STAM] 


IMAGIC EAN ENS 
| THE MAGICAL ORGANETTE, ONLY $8. 


ouble size Reeds, extra strength and finish- 
‘agical Organette Circular 


Mag ree, 
SHEO. J. HARBACH, 89 Filbert St., Piiladelphia, Pa 
= 


COFFS BRAID 


| IS THE 












BEST MADE: 


YOUNG LADIES all over the Country are mak- 
ing coilections of pretty advertising and business 
| cards. They can find nothing superior to our_“ Art 
| Cards.”” We print them from steel-plate, iu 6 different 
} designs. and will send the whole set to anv address in 
| the United States on receipt of 12 cents in postage 
| 
' 


stam 
sid D. GOFF & SONS, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





| 

‘New York Shopping 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION executed with prompti- 
} tude and taste. References in all parts of the country. 
} “irculars, giving full information, sent free, by 

| dressing Mrs. HELEN M. DEC « 

} P. ©. Box 4242. New York City. 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
— for an Lllustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
convinced. 
| R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, 
016 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $7,031,318.54, 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. All policies non-iorfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTFD. pply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY 


In Sunday-Schools 


Fasily raised by using TOMLIN- 

SON’S CLioTH COLLECTION 

ENVELOPES. 2 doz. supplies 
~ez & 8 hool of 24 classes for a 

year. 

Only 0c. per doz., post-paid. 

JoHN H. TOMLINSON, 

Manufacturer, Chicago, Tih 


a: niiitg F.Millen Pianos £ 
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merican Créans/# 
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The Palace) 


Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
/ Used by all’ereat: Artists. 

SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars’ 

Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 

hundred, No extra charge for postage. 


i 


/ ave no superior in tone and work manship 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The Sunday 8cu00l Tumes holds itaelf responsible for Lne character 01 Lhe adverliseaments it contains, and will refund to its subseripers any money that they lose through /reudulent advertiseceots La lis ¢ /..cinm 
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